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Preface 

Aboyt This Journil 

The jQUm$l of Human Servfces Abstracts is published quarttrly by PROJECT SHARE, a 
Claaringhouie for Improving the Minagement of Human St rvlces. PROJECT SHARE acquires, 
eviluetes, stores, and makis aviilible a broad ranga of documentation on subjects of concern, 
intereit, and importance lo those responsible for the plinning, management, and delivery of 
human servicei. PROJECT SHARE is operated for the Office of the Asiistant Secretary for 
Planning and Evaluation, Department of Health and Human Services, by Aspen Systems 
Corporation, 

Each ^Of^ma/ announces 150 of the documents Included In the PROJECT SHARE sutornated 
data base:. Additional documents acquired by SHARE are published in bibliographies on selected 
topics. The documents announced in SHARE'S publications are restricted to those documents 
actually acquired by PROJECT SHARE and are not meant to provide compfehensive coverage of 
the field. 

How To Use This Journal 

The Journal of Human Se^icm Abstract$ is divided into four parts, the abstracts themselves, 
arranged in alphabetical order by author; an alphabetical list of corporate authors; an aiphabetical 
list of documents; and a subject index. The index provides a timesaving guide to the abstracts 
by specific subject category. The categories will be listed alphabetically and will Include cross^ 
references between conceptuatly related index terms and cross-references from synonyms to the 
preferred terms, Specific numeric citations (sequential abstract numbers) will follow the 
preferred index terms, These ari not to be confused with the document accession and ordering 
numbers which appear at the left of the last line of each citation (see example below). 



Cll#nt reftrral 

155, 156, 187, 207, 290, 291 
Client traeking methods 
Swe Integration^oriented 
keeping of client 
records 
Clothing issistince services 

189 
COO'S 

S%B Councils of 

governments 
College/university research eenters 
194, 280 



Colocatlan of services 

174, 187, 204 
Communleation and public Information 

senrices 

164 

Communication mechanisms 
(interagency) 
Intei^geney 
communication 
mechanisms 
Community/agency relationship techniques 
^ Agency/community 
relationship 
techniques 



As can be seen, one documont is relevant to at least two of the subject categories - abstract 
numbtr 187. 



(Sequential abitrict no.) 187. Pitts, Robert A* 

Developing GenBric Capability through WBlfare Servlaa 
Integration: Conoapts, AlternatlvaBf Limitations. 
15 Sep 75» 59p Executive Summary available from 
PROJECT SHARE, 

(Order number) SHR-0000694 Available from NTIS, PC $8.00 /MF 

$3.50, 
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In the abov© ©ximplis, we ste that ibstraet 187, tntitled Developing Generic Capabiiity 
through Welfare Servicms integmtion: ConcBpts, Alternatives, Limitations, was written by Robert 
A. Pitta, that the report was published September 15. 1975, that it is 59 pages lonf. and that 
it eoits $ 8.00 for a paper copy (PC) and $3.50 for a microfiche (MF) copy. The availability 
statement indicates that it is Qbtalnable from the Nationi! Technical Informition Service, If the 
document were available from PROJECT SHARE or a private publiiher. the statement would say 
"PROJECT SHARE'* or give another source and the address. We also note that there is a 6- to 
10' page Executive Summary oi the document available from PROJECT SHARE. The actual 
abstract of the document would Immediately follow these citation data. 



How To Order Documtnts 

To order a document annou need in the jQurnal of Human Services AbstrBcm, note the availability 
statement. Documents must be ordered from the sources Inulcatad, Orders from NTIS mu&i be 
acrompanied by payment in full unlMS a deposit account has bean established. Prices are listed 
below according to the number of pages in the document. 



Page Range Domeatia Prioa 



001 


- 025 


$ 5.00 


026 


- 050 


6.50 


051 


- 075 


8.00 


076 


- 100 


9.50 


101 


- 125 


11.00 


126 


- 150 


12.50 


151 


- 175 


14.00 


176 


- 200 


15.50 


201 


- 225 


17.00 


226 


- 250 


18.50 


251 


- 275 


20.00 


276 


- 300 


21.50 



Page Range Domestic Price 



301 


- 325 


$ 23.00 


326 


- 350 


24.50 


351 


- 375 


26.00 


376 


- 400 


27.50 


401 


- 425 


29.00 


426 


- 450 


30.50 


451 


. 475 


32.00 


476 


- 500 


33.50 


501 


- 525 


35.00 


526 


- 560 


36.50 


551 


• 575 


38.00 


576 


- 600 


39.50 


Microfiche 


3.50 



Address these o; ier? to: 

NTIS 

i2S5 Port Royal Road 
Springfield, VA 21161 

To order documents from PROJECT SHARE, address your order to PROJECT SHARE at the 
address given below. All orders mustbm aecompanlfd by prtpayment. To order documints from 
other sources, you must order direet/ylrom the source noted in the citation. Prices of documents 
from private publishers are not given because they are subject to frequent change. 
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Executive Summaries 



One of the useful Information products offered by PROJECT SHARE is the Ejcecutive Summary 
available for selicted documents. These 6^ to 1 0-page comprehensive summariss are intended 
to provide a thorough overview of Ihe documents, to save you time and to help you select 
documents for further study. 

To order Executive Summaries, write to PROJECT SHARE giving the document order number. 
One copy of an Executive Summary is available on request at no charge. 



How To SubmH Documtnts 

Readers are urged to submit documents, or information on the whereabo jts of significant 
documents, for possible inclusion in the PROJECT SHARE data base. Documents, in reproducible 
form, should be submitted to: 



Acquisitions Department 
PROJECT SHARE 
P.O. Bq% 2309 
Rockvif^tp MD 20S52 

Documents requiring special permission for reproduction and dissemination should be 
accompanied by such permission in writing or a statement of availabillly from the originating 
organization, 

Reference Services 

PROJECT SHARE offers a free-of-^charge, on-demand reference service which permits 
individuals and organizations to contact the Clearinihouse by mail or phone and initiate requests 
for information on any topic or topics within the scope of PROJECT SHARE'S mandate. The scope 
of PROJECT SHARE'S activities is outlined in the PROJECT SHARE brochure. 

The responses to reference requests are customized, annotated bibliographies, generated 
primarify from the PROJECT SHARE data base. Responses are also augmented through the use 
of other data resources available to the Clearinghouse's reference staff. 

Reference products are mainly In two formsts. The first is a set of computer outputs which 
contain standard bibliographic information in all cases and document abstracts in most others. 
Additionally, the user may receive handwritten citations and personal referrals developed by the 
reference staff. 

Reference requests may be initiated by ca!ling or by writing PROJECT SHARE, 



A Note to Readers 

Any questions, comments, or criticisms you may have concerning the Journal of Human 
SemaBs Abstracts or PROJECT SHARE should be addressed to Ms. Eileen Wolff. Pr.^j'^ct Officer, 
at the following address: 

PROJECT SHARE 
P.O. Box 230S 
Rockville. MP 20852 
(JOl) 251-S170 
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NASW Address Correation 



The address for documents available from the National Association of Sodal Workers was Ijsted jnGorrectly 
In the January 1981 Journal of Human Sefyices AbBtrmots. The correct address is: 

National Aisoeiation of Soolal Workers 
1425 H Street, N.W 
Washington^ DC 20005 

The docunfients iisted below are available from NASW, Orders should include the NASW number. 



ihare Number 

SHF. '0003644 
SHR^0003S41 
SHR^0<W38aa 
SHR^0003S4S 
SHR^0003a64 

SHR-oooaasi 
SHR-oooaaaa 

SHR-0003S48 
SHR-000364S 
SHR-00036SO 
SHR-0003647 

SHR^oooaoeo 

SHR-00038S9 
SHR*00036S2 
SHR^0003653 
SHR-00038ai 
SHR»00038iS 

SHR'0003842 
SHR-000388S 

SHR-00036S7 
SHN^0003853 
SHR-00038S4 
SHR-0003Sai 
BHR-00036S6 

SHR-0003849 
SHR-0003643 



NASW Number 

CAB-108-C 
CAB-103-C 
CAB'118-C 
CAB-110-C 
CAB-iaa-C 
CAB-124-C 
CAB-126-C 
CAB-108-C 
CAB-107=C 
CAB-112-C 
CAB-109^C 
CAB-122-C 
CAB-lil-O 
CAB-114^C 
CAB-115-C 

CAB'-iaa-c 

CAB^117-C 

CAB- 104^0 
CAB«ia7-C 

CAB-119-C 
CAB-120-C 
CAB-118-C 
CAB-113-C 
CAB-liS-C 

CAB-111-C 
CAB-105-C 



Title 

A$p&ot$ of Sexual Counseling with the Aged, 
Attitudes Towsird Elderly Clients, 

Bmrrlwrs to the Delivery of PsyohlatrlG ServlooB to the Elderly 

Behavioral Group Work In a Home for the Aged> 

CharBOteriBtlOB of the Black Elderly, 

Communloating with EldBrly MexlCBn-AmerioanB> 

Elderly Man Americans and Uae of Publlo Servloes. 

Family Agenoy and the KinBhlp System of the Elderly 

QrandparentM and Intergeneratlonai Family Therapy 

Group Therapy for High U^llters of Clinic FaclHths 

Group Work ^th the Aging. An ISBue for SociBi Work Education, 

Home Health Care for the Elderly 

Housing for the Well Aged: A Conceptual Framework for Planning. 
Individual Psychotherapy With the InstitutlonBllzed Aged. 
IndlvlduallEing Therapy for the Mentally Impaired Aged. 
Innovative Roles for Social Workers In Homa-Oare Programs. 
Integrated Service Delivery Program for the Elderly: Implementing a 
Community Plan. 
Interviewing the III Aged. 

Ufe Strengths and Life Stresses: Explorations in the Measurement of the 
Mental Health of the Black Aged. 
Outreach and Advocacy In the Treatment of the Aged. 
Outreach Services In 'God's Waiting Room/ 
Social Service Programming in Nursing Homes. 
Social Work in the Nursing Home: A Need and an Opportunity. 
Successor Model for Community Support of Lo w-Income Minority Group 



Support Groups for Elderly Persons In the Community. 
Task-CentGred Model for Work with the Aged. 



These doauments are also available as a complete seti Working \Mth and for the Aged, NASW number 
CAB-101-a 
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Abstracts 



1 5 1 « Abadinsky, Howard, 

SocisI SBrviaB in Criminal Justice. 
1979. 2iep 

SHR40041 23 Available f om Prentiae- 
Halh Inc.. Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632. 

This book combines information from the fields 
of criminology, criminal Justice, and social ser- 
vice methods to examine social seivice in crimi- 
nal justice. It is Intended for social service work^ 
ers in criminal justice settings ranging from 
prearrest counseling to postincarceration after^ 
care or parole. The book draws on both litera- 
ture and practical experiences of criminal Jus^ 
tice practitioners and social service workers. It 
notes that despite the many theories advanced 
to explain criminal behavior, a single factor rare- 
ly accounts for an individual lawbreaker's crimi- 
nal actions or behavior patterns. To avoid being 
hampered by the Jack of integration between 
sociological and psychological approaches, so- 
cial service workers must be able to match the^ 
ory to offender, and to derive method from the- 
ory. Sociogenic theories of crime include theo^ 
ries of anomie, alienation, differential 
association, differential opportunity, subcul- 
ture, containment, neutralization and drift, labeh 
ing, and radical theory* Psychogenic theories in- 
clude psychoanalytic theory, behavior / learn^ 
ing theoiY, and reality therapy. Social service 
practitioners must also understand both the 
criminal justice sequence and criminal Justice 
agencies In order to provide their services* Case 
examples illustrate practice based on sociologi- 
cal, psyGhoatialytic, and behavioral theory. Fig^ 
ureSf footnotes which include references, case 
examples, a list of periodicals relevant to crimi^ 
nal Justice practice, a glossary, and a bibliogra- 
phy are included, 

1 52. Allan, Carole; Douglass, llizabeth; Har- 
ris, Charles; Jones, Valinda; and Lewis, 
Jeffrey* 

National Council on the Aging, Inc*, 
Washington, DC* 

Faat Book on Aging: A Profile ofAmBr- 
ica's Oldmr Population. 



1978, 263p 

SHR^004029 Available from Na- 
tional Counoll on the Aging, Inc., 1 828 
L St., NW, Washington, DC 20036. 

Designed as a convenient reference for profes- 
sionals who work with the elderly, the book con- 
tains data on demographic charaoteristios, in- 
come, employment, physical health, mental 
health, housing, transportation, and criminal 
victimliation. The Information was collected 
from Federal Government publications, oomput- 
er tapes and ynpublished papers, national stud- 
ies conducted by social scientists and geron- 
tologists, and a suivey on the elderly published 
by the National Counoil on the Aging. Data for 
1975 hive been used whenever possible. To 
evaluate the quality of elderly life, comparable 
data on the general population are presented, 
A survey shows that the elderly are a varied 
group and do not fit the stereotypes of being 
sick, frail, and forgotten. They do, however, 
have many interrelated problems that impact on 
society. In addition, the elderly's view of their 
lives may not correspond to an objective assess- 
ment. For example, surveys of the elderly con^ 
stantly find widespread satisfaction with hous- 
ing while concerned groups consider this a criti- 
cal problem. Information is presented through 
highlights and charts that introduce each chap- 
ter, followed by more detailed narratives and 
charts* References to specialized information 
sources are given in footnotes, 

1§3* Alley, Sam R*; Blanton, Judith; and 
Feldman, Ronald E. 
Social Action Research Center, San 
Rafael, CA* 

ParaprofBBBionals in Mantal Health. 
ThBory and PraoticB. 

1979, 33Sp 

SHR^004024 Available from Social 
Action Research Center, 18 Profes- 
sional Center Pkwy*, San Rafael, CA 
94903. 

This is an anthology of papers by theoreticians 
and practitioners knowledgeable about the use 
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of paraprofesiionili in mentai health. The top- 
ics range from the roles played by paraprofes- 
sionals In two speQific community mental health 
eenters, to literature documenting the effective^ 
ness and the economic efficiency of this grow- 
Jhg work force. Overall, the volume focuses on 
the use of paraprofesslonals as an importartft 
strategy for improving the quality of services. 
Supplementary topics include volunteei^ and 
self-help groups. The anthology is organized 
into five sections, progressing from general to 
speeiaiized issues. The philosophy and history 
of the use of paraprofessionals is presented to 
provide background for the specific topics to 
follow, such as general issues in service pro- 
grams involving paraprofesslonals^ specialized 
roles for paraprofessionals in nontraditional 
functions (e.g., psychosocial rehabilitation and 
Indigenous change management), and Involve- 
ment of paraprofessionals In community mental 
health centers. The chapters dealing with volun- 
teers address themselves to issues of relation^ 
ship between nonprofessional and paraprofes- 
sional workers in the mental health services set- 
tings* Tabular data are included, and references 
follow each chapter. A directory of self-help 
groups and an index are appended. 

154. Alpaugh, Patricia; and Haney, Marga-^ 
ret. 

University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. Ethel Percy Andrus Geron- 
tology Center 

Counseling thm Older Adult: A Training 
Manual for ParaprofBssionslB and Be- 
ginning Counsahrs. 
1978, 196p 

SHR:^003801 Available from Ithel 
Percy Andrus Gerontology Center, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Publica- 
tions Office, University Park, Los An- 
geles, CA 90007. 

This manual was pubrished by the University of 
Southern California's Ethel Percy Andrus Geron- 
tology Center to teach communications and 
counseling skills and to provide basic informa^ 



tlon regarding older adults. The lessons are 
geared to promoting professionals' concern 
with life satisfaction and the mental health 
needs of these citizens. These needs can be met 
through effective peer and professional coun- 
seling. Lessons centering on the client deal with 
attending to the client's feelings in terms of 
vocabulary, aMnding to both content (or mes- 
sage) and feelings as expressed in a client's 
statements^ and understanding nonverbal com- 
munication. The counselor's world-^view is ex- 
plored through lessons focusing on the re- 
sponses of various counselors to client state- 
ments and on understanding one's own 
responses to the client Final!y, the actual coun- 
seling process Is taught through lessons involve 
Ing a counseling model, setting counseling 
goals, exploring alternatives in decisionmaking, 
ending the counselor relationship, and conduct^ 
Ing practicums in counseling. Exercises, home- 
work, quizzes, end readings on aging are includ- 
ed to help counselors understand physical, psy- 
chological, and environmental issues in the 
elderly person's world. Appendices contain ad- 
ditional training materials on providing mental 
health services to elderly people, e.g., in cases 
of anxiety or depression. An examination book- 
let Is also available. 

165. Ambrosino, Salvatore. 

Intagrating Counseling, Family Ufa 
Education^ and Family Advocacy 
1979, 7p 

SHR-0004000 Pub. in Social Case- 
work v60 n10 pB79-B85 Dec 79. 

Improved family services by Incorporating com^ 
munlty outreach, counseling, family life educa- 
tion, and family advocacy in long-range plan- 
ning and program development Is examined. 
Counseling In family service agencies usually 
focuses on relationships that cause distress and 
on reality problems (such as housing and health 
care needs) that require referrals to other re- 
sources. Counseling is directed to problems 
that bind and misguide energies, while family 
education deals with faculties of the ego not dis- 
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turbed by confliot Family life education is orh 
ented to healthy perionality factors. Although 
basio goals are different there is some overlap 
between oounseling and family life education. 
A family advocacy program is an agency's com^ 
mitment to recognlie that social workers must 
give the same level of attention and skills to 
helping riSients with social problems as they do 
to emotional problems. Counseling, family life 
education, and family advocacy must be closely 
Integrated to maximize service effectivenessp 
Both counseling and family life education must 
operate within an advocacy framework where 
workers are given support and guidance to help 
clients and groups with social problems. A via^ 
ble place to integrate family setvices is in long- 
range planning, and awareness of values as^ 
sociated with integrating family services can be 
particularly helpful in designing special proj^ 
ects. Case handling by the Family Service As- 
sociation of Nassau County, N.Y„ is noted. Foot- 
notes are provided. Earlier versions of this paper 
were delivered at Family Service Association of 
America's Central Regional Annual Meeting, In- 
dianapolis, In,, April 10, 1978 and Large Agen- 
cies ijcecutive Conference, Minneapolis, Mn., 
June 29, 1978. 

1 56. Anderson, Gary 

Enhsncing LiBtmning SkfHs for Work 
With Abusing Parents. 
1979, 7p 

SHR400398i Pub. In Social Car^e- 
work v60 nIO p602^008 Dec 79, 

Successful therapeutic intervention with child- 
abusing parents can be accomplished by appro- 
priate listening skills. Therapeutic listening 
serves several important functions with abusive 
parents: effective listening is a primary means 
of altering an abusive parenf § chronic feelings 
of low self-worth; therapeutic listening allows 
abusive parents an opportunity to sort through 
hurts and conflicts involving both self pnd oth^ 
ers; and therapists' listening s^»^*- ..ay have a 
direct impact on abusive bnts' ability to lls^ 
ten. issential llitn^ ^rtributes are nonjudg- 



mental liitening, empathic listening, multiple- 
channel listening (facial expressions, voice Into- 
nation, and gestures), listener's state of mind, 
accurate listener feedback, and listener's 
philosophy of life. Institutional and personal Im- 
pediments decrease the probability of skillful 
listener involvement with the abusive parent, in- 
cluding burnout (tendency to become over- 
whelmed by Job demands), feeling that the ther^ 
apist is not listening, and belief that feedback 
from the therapist is misinterpreted. It is esti- 
mated that, under the best of conditions, at least 
80 percent of child abuse cases can be treated 
with reasonably satisfaotoi^ results. Improved 
listener proficiency enhances the prospects of 
successful case resolution. Methods of improv^ 
ing listener skills include increasing awareness, 
maximizing authenticity, improving quality of 
staff interaction, and diversifying life experU 
ences. Footnotes are provided. Based on a pa- 
per presented at the Fourth Annual CHAP and 
Child Advocacy Management Course, Shep- 
pard Air Force Base, Wichita Fails, Texas, Octo- 
ber 1978. 

167. Anderson, William A. 

Confliot and Congruify BatwOBn Bih 
roauaraoy and ProfoBsionaliBm: AHana^ 
Hon Outcomas Among Sooial Sarvica 
Workara. 
Dec 77, 212p 

SHR-000418S Available from Univer- 
sity Microfilm International, 300 N, 
Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Ml 48106. 

The relationship among social service workers' 
perceptions of bureaucracy, their professional 
Ism, and their feelings of alienation from their 
work was examined. Bureaucracy and profes- 
sionalism were treated as multidimensional 
concepts, with each dimension measurable 
along a continuum. A written questionnaire 
which included scales measuring the bureauc- 
racy and professionalism dimensions, allena^ 
tlon from work, and demographic Information 
was given to 200 direct service workers repre* 
senting 20 organiiatlons. The five bureaucracy 
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dfrnensfons used in the analyiis ^^ere hierarchy 
of authority, division of labor, formaliiatiQn, im^ 
personality, and taohnical aompetence. The five 
professionalism dimeniions were use of pfofas^ 
sional organiiatlon, balief in public sarvlae, 
senit of calling to tha field, belief in autonomVi 
and level of education. The analyiis primarily 
emphasized the hypothesis that the relationship 
between bureaucracy and alienation from work 
Is a function of the professionalism of the worlc- 
ers. Data for workers with a high belief in profes^ 
sional autonomy yielded stronger correlations 
between bureaucracy and alienation from work 
than did data for workers with low belief In au- 
tonomy. Workers with high belief in public ser- 
vice, however, did not differ consistently from 
workers with low belief in public servicei in 
terms of the relationship between bureaiicracy 
and alienation from work, Firrdings generally 
suggest that the patlern of relationships among 
bureaucracy, professionalism, and alienation 
from work may be a function of several factors 
not included In the study. Appendices provide 
samples of study materials* Tabular data, foot^ 
notes, and references are included. Submitted 
m partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Florida State 
University, School of Social Work. 

1 58« Associated Educational Con&yltants, 
lnc„ Pittsburgh, PA. 
Physical AccBSslblllty of Public Sup- 
pQFtmd VoastlonsI SahoolB for Hsndh 
c&ppBd StudBnts. 
1S78, 68p 

SHR^}004020 Available from Dr, Clar- , 
ence Dinenhafer, 333 Market St, Her- 
risburg, PA 17126. 

This project was conducted to identify the costs 
and extent of structural changes that needed to 
be made to existing buildings in order to make 
vqcationai programs accessible to handicapped 
persons in Pennsylvania. The investigative pro^ 
CMS included a literature review penaining to 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1 973 and the All Hand- 
icapped Children Act, Interviews with handi^ 



capped persons and igeneies concerned with 
the handicapped, and onsite visits to 78 ares 
vocational technical schools and other institu- 
tions such as high schools and community coU 
leges, Only those faotlities specifically devoted 
to vocational tr^tnlng were rated, and individual 
reports were made for each campuii. Results of 
these building evaluations indicated that none 
of the buildings was in full compliance with the 
provisions of Section 604 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1 973. The estimated costs for structural 
modifications In the 78 vocational technical 
schools would ranae from $1,050 to $1,200,- 
000. The total estiniated cost was approximate- 
ly #2,562,921, Modifying facilities in commu- 
nity colleges offering vocatlona! programs was 
estimated at $489,468. Data for 16 schools 
with vocational programs in Pittsburgh were 
evif^luated separately because these Institutions 
also offer academic programs. Tabular data are 
Included; the accessibility checklist, corre- 
spondence, and lists of standards are append- 
ed. Available free in mycrofiche, 

1 69. Atchley, Robert Cj and Byerts, Thomas 

Q. 

Gerontological Society, Washington, 

DC. 

RurBl En vlronmBnts and Aging. 
1975, 266p Executive Summary avaiU 
able from PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR^001683 Available NTIS PC 
i15.00/MF $3.50 

This volume presents the proceedings of a 
1975 Gerontological Society conference held 
In Lexington, Ky., on the characteristics, lifes^ 
tyles, and environments of elderly persons liv- 
ing in rural areas. Research needs, program re^ 
sponses, and key demographic definitional 
problems were explored. Topics Included: (1) 
the definition and description of the rural agod; 

(2) comparison of the rural and nonrural elderly; 

(3) culture, lifestyle, and social environments of 
the small town,* (4) housing, community faclli^ 
ties, and social services; (5) nutrition and health 
care; (6) transportation; and (7) comments by an 
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arghiteotyral rtsearoher and an eoonomist. Con- 
fsranoa pepsrs showed that no single daftnition 
of the rural ttderly fits ail purpoies. Conference 
participants evaluated types of envlronmentii 
information that might be of potential value in 
predicting the behavior of the rurai elderly 
popuiation. PhysiQal environment was distin- 
guished from perceived environment, It was 
conQluded that environmental variables should 
be measured to determine their relationship to 
other personal dimensions, particularly indica^ 
tors of sooial and personfil well-being. Tables 
and chapter reference lists are included. Pro^ 
ceedlngs from a conference held at the Univ. of 
Kentycicy, Lexington, Ky., March 1975. 

160. Austin, Michael J., and Kosberg, Jor- 
dan I. 

Social Work Consultation to Nursing 
HomBs: A Study. 
1977, 17p 

SHR^004173 Pub. in Health and So^ 
aial Work v3 nt p60-78 Feb 78. 

This study of 39 social work consultants to nurs^ 
ing homes discusses their experiences when re^ 
tained by nursing home administrators after the 
Federal government removed this Congression- 
al requirement. Consultants were Identified 
from lists provided by the departments of public 
health in the Southeastern region of the United 
States^ Queitionnaires were sent to 91 consul- 
tants; 39 completed the questionnaire. In addU 
tion, the study attempted to examine the knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and skills of the consultants by 
further questions. Data were not collected on 
casework activities. Of the total number of con- 
sultants respondingi 32 were women, 38 were 
whito, most held advanced degrees, and the 
graduate specialiiation of 30 was casework, 
Seventy-six percent had at least seven years ex^ 
perlence with institutionaliied aged. Each spent 
about six hours a month consulting. Analysis of 
answers to the quystionnaire showed that, ah 
though the respondents indicated that they pri- 
marily used case consultation in their work, they 
had a preference for program and process con- 



sultation, Respondents were also presented 
with six situations and asked to rank them In 
order of priority according to the perceived im- 
portance of either orientation, task, or therapy 
groupSi Therapy groups were rated as the most 
impoitant (although the consultants performed 
this type of group work least), followed by orien* 
tatlon and task groups, Knowledge of old age 
and aging were not found to be positively relat- 
ed to chronological age, years of education, or 
years of work with aged clients, Moreover, none 
of the demographic variables when correlated 
with attitude scores were statistically signifi- 
cant Although respondents' attitudes toward 
the aged were generally more positive than 
negative, it was not clear how these attitudes 
were translated into action. Since most of the 
consultants were employed for only about six 
hours a month, the study questions the number 
of residents thit could be assisted by such a 
short consultant relationship, Although further 
evidence is needed. It seems possible that 
course and field experiences overemphaslie 
case consultation to the exclusion of process 
and program consultation. Further research is 
necessary. Notes and references ere given. An 
earlier version of this article was delivered at the 
Annual Program Meeting, Council on Social 
Work Education, February 28, 1 977, In Phoenix, 
Ai. 

1@1. Bally, Walter Hampton, 

Compsrlson of Performancm L&vbIs Be- 
tw&0n BSW snd BA SocisI Workmrs. 
1978, 147p 

8HR4I004Q80 Available from Unlver- 
si^ Microfilms Internationali 300 N. 
Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mi 48106. 

Findings and implications are repoited from a 
study comparing the performance levels of so^ 
clai workers with Bachelor of Arts degrees (BAi) 
and those with Bachelor of %mm\ Work defirees 
(BSWs), A performance level study was con- 
ducted with 57 undifferentiated BAs who work 
In five New England States and B2 BSWs em- 
ployed in 1 1 States, Staff performance was evi- 
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Itiatod by 7i supen/iio^ using tht John Hodgin 
lO&^tom sahedult. Attitudts toward soalal 
welfare empioynidnt, undergraduate eduoatian, 
imd ptKal^ of soeiat work employment 

Were obtained tHrduph a Jean-Pierre Duplantie 
inilhjment used andl modified in a study* 
When five oomponente of praotlee were ex^ 
arnined— agenoyt elientSr disoipline, groups, 

i and;^hdpry^he wo^ BSV\^ Is 

i^Liperlor to t iAs/ BSW staff were signlfh 
Oiantiy more f^ in their assessments of 

the utiiltif of their undergroduate eduoatlon for 
the f^quiren^ of their ourrent Jobs. Although 
thtili >m BAm and BSWs 

^vrai^ similarly^ saitiaf led with their employment 
in the ;:Sdalal servloes* These flnding^^ 
that State peirsonnel departments oon^ 

^^ld6|fvthat the BSW graduate be a better ohoiee 
than a SA applip^ may 
be younger and less experieneed. The findings 

/also offer sighlf la albeit limited/ evidenee 
that the current p by numerous 

Statea to declassify human seivlce positions are 
a step backward in the provision ^ quality ser^ 
viam« tabular datar footnoteSr retarences, and 
samples^of the instruments used are provided. 
SUbrnitMd in partial fulfillment of the require^ 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Social Work 
in the National Catholic School of Social Ser- 
vice of the Catholic University of America, 

1 62t Baker, Arthur Gverette. 

Linkages: An InvmBttgatlon of Wmlfare- 
CliMt Primar^TypB Groups and IM Or- 
ganbatlons. 
1978, 272p 

SHR-0004091 Available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms International, 300 N. 
Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, 1^1 48106* 

Linkages between welfare clients and bureau- 
cratic organiiatlons serving them are examined 
at two income-maintenance (IM) centers of the 
Social Siirvlces Department in New York City 
with the balance theory of coordination as the 
interpretive vehicle. The balance theory of coor- 
dination asserts that a variety of organiiational 



structures exist, each suitable for handling dif^ 
ferent problems* From June 1 973 to July 1 976, 
about 260 welfare clients and IM staff members 
were interviewed to determine the patterns of 
Interaction or linkages between the two groups. 
Analysis Inaluded direct and indirect observa^ 
tion, informal Interviews, document analysis, 
and self-analysis. The study revealed three weU 
fare client prlmaiy groups — a large. Informal 
group whose membei^ shared a common sense 
of identic in a noninstrumental way (ethnic, reli- 
gious, or class groups) and ^o groups com^ 
posed of blacks and Hispanics, respectively, 
characteriied by more face-to-faoe contact and 
Intimacy than the larger group and with a broad* 
er sense of Identity. The IM bureaucracies used 
linkage coordinating devices that required 
Initiative by the welfare client In order to gain 
services. The wider the scope of the linkage de* 
vices and the higher Into management levels of 
the bureaucracy they penetrated, the more like* 
ly they were to be successful. The bureaucra* 
cies tended to develop uniform tasks that sim- 
plified decisionmaking, while the primary 
groups tended to influence the bureaucracy to* 
ward nonuniform decisionmaking based on in* 
dividual client needs. Further investigation of 
different types of coordinating efforts between 
primary type groups and bureaucracies Is 
recommended. The appendices contain an ob- 
server's checklist and a detailed dlscussltfn of 
the coordination beM^een the IM bureaucracy 
and the welfare prlmaiy group. A bibliography 
is provided. (Author abstract modified). Submit* 
ted In partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Social Welfare in the 
School of Social Work, Columbia University. 

1 83t Baker, Michael. 

Organliation for Services In the Public 
interest. Inc., Newton Centre, MA. 
Family WalhBming and th& fiola of So- 
eial Saryloas In an Urban Neighbor- 
hood* 

Jun 79, 21 Bp 

SHR^OOSSOS Available from Orga- 
nisation for Services In the Public Inter- 
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tit; ino.t 21 Elmore SU Newton Centre, 
MA 02189. 

An ISHnonth study of human se^ioe poliay is- 
sues was aonduoted to evaluate family life and 
ioolal serviees in a lovvMneome urban neighbor'^ 
hood. The sample was drawn from a neighbor- 
hood In iostoh, MmSm and was fairly rep^ 
resentatlve of lowHnoome urban residents 
served by Title XX and Title IV-B programs un- 
der the Sooial Seourlty Act Data were primarily 
obtained from Interviews with 153 principal 
family membei^ In a random sample of 
Households. A nonrandom subsample was 
drawn from the original respondent group, and 
23 additional followup interviews were oon- 
duoted. Information was soyght about the 
stdtus of the family in Ameriaa, the proper role 
of government in efforts to Improve family well- 
belrig^ family events (normal and arisisK partiol^ 
pation in social servloes, support patterns, and 
family types (nyclear/single-parent and elder- 
ly). Overall, study findings showed that particu^ 
lar Gonoems about the family and relationships 
between social sen/ioes and families were not 
manifested by family members or human ser- 
vioe agencies. Household respondents ex^ 
pressed satisfaction wlthl the servioe lietwork. 
Families and agencies agreed that the most 
critical pi^biams are beyond t scope of com- 
munity social service agencies to address di- 
rectly. Income ^^w^ 'mdst pressing Issue. 
Nmily members tended to view agencies as 
speblaliied support sources that form part of 
the total i^soufc^^ to meet person- 

al ami family needsrAgehciei spolce 
of infidxibility assbcjated with social ^^Wice 
delii^ry due to eli^ 

regulatibris. Family member perceived these 
reatrictions, but seemed to acceipt t as an 
ineyltabl0 f eaturii of ^ public serylcias. Most re- 
sehtineht seemed to 
programs/ sucK»^ 

dieii; and Medicaid. NWilly welM sup- 
portive nature of human seMces, arid policy di- 
rectldns are discussed. Tables,^^^ map; a figure, 
a list of respondeht agericles, and footnotes are 
provided. A bibliography^ documented definh 



tlons of the family, and a description of study 
methods are appended. 

164. Baliano, Michael P* 

American Interprise Inst for Publia 
Policy Research, Washington, DC. 
FmderslMng Mesl^n-WhmBls: Privatm 
Se&tar Loss or Gs/n, 
1S79, 41p 

SHR400412S Available from Ameri- 
can Enterprise Inst, for Public Policy 
Research, 1160 17th St, NW, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

The impact on private voluntary organizations 
of creating a Federal meals^n-wheiLis program 
is examined In order to eicplore the public policy 
implications of the Bergei^Neuhaus mediating 
structures thesis. The Berger-^Neuhaus thesis 
states that one way to resolve the current crisis 
in government credlbili^ and to reestablish 
public confidence is to recognize, strengthen, 
and use mediating structures in the selection, 
formulation, and execution of public policy. 
These structures would include the family, the 
neighborhood, church, ethnic and racial siab^ 
groups, and voluntary organizations. Berger and 
Neuhaus further argue that government pro^ 
grams should malce maximum use of existing 
private sector social groups and organizations 
in the dellvei^ of se^rvices In order to achle\^ the 
greatest Impact of goyerriment^ponsored, so- 
cial serviced At minimum, however, gwarn^ 
ment should not yndermlne, erode, or destroy 
mediating structures^ The Federal mealsH^n- : 
wheels could do Just this to small voluntary prcN 
grams providing meals for the horhebound. If 
regulations implementing the program are not 
carefully written so as to foster and protect pri^ 
vate activity. The current rulemaking proceis 
should permit maximum flexibility at the local 
level In setMng s^ndards for program opeii- 
tlon. Future alternatives Include monetary in*; 
centives such as ta?i deductions and tax credits 
to Increase prlMte^iector contributions, ?PrK 
vate--sector approaches can have greater local 
impact, reduce Federal bureaucracy, save 
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moneyi and Improve govdrnment ertdlbili^ 
and, thus, should be nurtured. A table and foo^ 
notes are Ineluded. Amerlean Interprise Insth 
tute Speeial Analysli No. 78-1. 

1 66« BednarskI, Mary W.; and Florezyk, San- 
dra E. 

Polloy Studies Assooiatei, Croton^n- 
Hudson, NY. 

Nursing Homm Csrm as s PubliQ Policy 
Issum. 

1978, eop 

SHR4I004177 Available from Policy 
Studies Assoelates, P.O. iox 337, Cro- 
ton^n-Hudson, NY 10520. 

k learning paekage is presented which In- 
trodiiaes students to the social, economic, and 
pbltticariActo^^^ quality and ^sts of 

nursing to United Suites. The In- 

tent cf the course is to enabje students to apply 
a poili^^^^^^^^a framework to the nursing 

j^rne^ajHi in^ collect information on 

the legal and admjnistrative prooedures affect- 
Ing the nurslnig home care industry and the op- 
eratibn of a particular nursing home. Additional- 
ly, strategies are suggested for the improve- 
r ent of a given nursing home and the 
legislation affecting the nursing homes in a par- 
ticular State. The operation of Federal, State, 
and local laws, as well as administrative proce- 
dures affe^lng the operation of nureing homes, 
are described.' Government operation of nurs- 
ing homes is discussed as an alternative for 
remedying current mismanagement and 
abuses, and an alternative to institutional place- 
ment that will provide services for the elderly in 
their homes when comprehensive Institutional 
care is not .required is considered. An exercise 
in evaluating public policy proposals is Includ- 
edt No additional materials are required for the 
course, which takes one to three weeks for com- 
pletion. The appendices contain a glossary and 
a sample questionnaire for evaluating a particu- 
lar nureing home's operations, A bibliography is 
provided. Author abstract modified). Learning 
Packages In Policy Issues: PI-4, 



1 66. Berg, Lawrence K.; Cohen, Stephen Z.; 
and Reid, William J. 
National Inst of Mental Health, Rock- 
ville, MD, 

KnowMgs for Social Work ffolas In 
Community Mantal Haalth: Findings of 
Empirioal Rmsaarah, 
1978, 8p 

SHR4004046 Pub. In Jnl. of Educa- 
tion for Social Work v14 n2 pi 6-23 
Spring 1978. 

Result are reported from a study that examined 
the knowledge needed for social work practice 
In community mental health, along with the pri- 
mary source forthls knowledge. Three organiza- 
tions seiving the Chicago area and one In New 
York City encompassed the 18 separate facili- 
ties in the study sample. These facilities pro^ 
vided the names of 377 social workers with and 
without a master's degree In social work. Self- 
administered questionnaires were sent to the 
sample; 70 percent were returned. A total of 26 
knowledge areas were presented on the ques- 
tionnaire. Respondents were asked to rate the 
degree of importance of each area for their cur- 
rent Jobs. For each knowledge category, re- 
sponses of those with a master's degrae in so- 
cial work who worked for agencies with a great- 
er immunity mental health orientation were 
compared with responses of those with mas- 
ter's degrees who were serving in lesser com- 
munity mental health settings. Results show 
that, in agencies Involved in a community men-* 
tal health approach, the worker is more likely to 
undertake tasks requiring skills and theoretical 
knowledge In community organliation, consul- 
tation, urban community sociology, planning 
and administration, policy forrnulation, pro- 
gramming and budgeting, and the political pro- 
cesses of local and State government. Courses 
dealing with the aforementioned knowledge 
areas should be made an Integral part of a cur- 
riculum for clinical students interested In com- 
munis mental health. In addition to graduate 
curriculum changes, continuing education ef- 
forts should address the educationar needs of 
the large numbers of social workers In commu* 
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nity mental hdalth agtnoits whose graduate 
eduoation may not have fully prepared them for 
their aurrent Job funotlons. Tabular data and 
notes are provldedt 

1 67. Berry, Bonnlei and Davis, Ann f . 

Community M&ntsI Hmahh Id&ology: A 
Prob/0mstia Model for Rural Areas, 
Sep 77, 7p 

SHR-0004047 Pub. in American Jnh 
of Oilhopsyahiatry v48 n4 p673^i78 
Oct 7S. 

Suggestions to improve the mental health 
status of rural area residents are offered^ The 
Idea behind community mental health services 
is that such programming will reduce stigma 
from mental hospitalization, help client main^ 
tain contact with families, and facilitate the 
treatment and prevention of emotional prob^ 
lems by making servloes available loeally. 8&> 
eial factors peculiar to rural areas must be taken 
Into account in the process of service planning 
and development Difficulties are twofold^ the 
rural populatipn lacks education about em^ 
tlonal disorders and psychiatric care; and urban 
born and trained mental health professionals 
are not always responsive to the rural area cuU 
ture. Many rural areas contain a number of 
politically separate towns which compete for 
prestige and resources, A single community 
mental health center or clinic serving a number 
of towns has difficulty in establishing an iden- 
tic as the primary, resource and may automatic 
oally alienate community leaders in^ adjacent 
towns. An additional problem Is presented by 
the contemporary psychiatric concept which as^ 
sorts that family Invoivement is a desir^^^^^^ 
of care^Rural clientt are more directly depen^ 
dent gn families than urban clients because 
they have fewer acaepttble a|ternatives#\lltas- 
tytes or job oppbrtunitiM to allow independ^ 
encei therefore, it Is more difficult to encourage 
autonomy in a rural client with an uncooperative 
family* Literature on service delivery problems 
in rural areas hlghllghte acceptance of care, visi« 
blllty of care, authorltaflanism and sexism in the 



rural community and family, and locating the 
"right" professionals. Systematic mental health 
education can help community members feel 
less threatened by change presented In semce 
delivery and change caused by such influences 
as the women's movement Efforts to involve 
and train local citiiens in assisting mental 
health professionals are essential. Measures to 
bridge the gap between professional ideologies 
and rural realities are discussed. References are 
cited. 

168. Benen, Neil^ and Austin, Michael. 

Organmng for Nmlghborhood Health 
Care: An Historical ffefleation. 
1977, Sp 

SHR^004144 Pub, in Social Work in 
{Health Care v2 n3 p34 1-349 Spring 
1977. 

This review covers accomplishments of the so^ 
cial unit experiment in Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
began in 1917 and lasted through 1920. It was 
an early experiment in community organization 
to improve publie health. The unit's specific 
goal was to promote greater self-reliance 
among neighborhood residents through demO' 
cratic involvement in community institutions. 
Two communitywide councils consMng of 
elected representatives v/ere established. The 
occupational council included such groups as 
teachere, physicians, and social workere. The 
citizen council involved neighborhood r^si^ 
dento. Block wdrkere, almost always houses, 
wives, served as paraprofessional outreach ; 
workere who were involved In specific public 
health problems. Block workere became the 
unit's nerve center. They conducted social Suiv 
veys to update information on area health 
needs, and attended inservlce training classes 
provided by physicians, social workers, arid | 
nurees on health care problems so they could^v 
serve as educatore and intefpretere to clidnttfe-; 
Through the citizen council, block workere pro- 
vided unit^dlrection and determined priorities;; 
for communitywide problemsolving. The unit 
achieved its most significant success in preveri- 
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tive modielne and public health. AltKaugh oppo- 
sition to the unit oeeurred when reoognltlon of 
thii unit's medleal servlee potential brought hoe* 
tijity from the medloal professioni resident ae* 
oepffanoe of the unit was high. Despite the entre- 
rp^pftuHal interests of free-enterprise medielne 
:i(tfh^^ Instlnots of self* 

Wejp g and deny them aooess to vital oon- 
sumer information (an epidemio situation even 
in the i970's), this unlfs experlenoe dem- 
onttrates the viability of neighborhood health 
denters and consumer involvement in health 
oare« References are provided. 

1 69« Bin^clc, Robert H. 

F&d&nl PoliGy Towai^ t^^ Aging: /t§ 
IhsMquaa/mB and /tB Pol/tigs, 
itw, Sp 

SHR-M04b8S Pub. in National Jnl. 
vIO n4e pi 838-1 848 Nov 78. 

Although signifleant help is provided to older 
Airriiiricans throug many im- 

i;prtant |>rpbiems remain. Congress has erh 
^misd i programs that Imply responsibilities to 
the aging for adequdte income maintenanoei 
health carer nutriti supiiortive and leisure 
services; housing; transportatlonr prote^lon 
igainst crime; legal servlqesi home repaln tax 
rebates; help in getting iobs; protection against 
discrimination In employment; and other mat^ 
teri. However/ problems remain relating to In^ 
j^ome seburlty an the Im* 

proyement of health problems of the dglng, and 
availabljlty of social services and faeilltles. Mea« 
ger funding for legislative programs* lack of pri^ 
orltleSr and cumbersome mechanisms for pro* 
gram implementation result In only small num- 
bars of elderly people receiving the help they 
raally need. The U.S. spends i l l 2 billion on the 
elderly, yet B.B million pef^ons, a quarter of the 
elderly population* are In severe financial die* 
trsN, Federal public policies are not designed 
as interventions to solve social problems, but 
rather are enacted and implemented to solve 
the problems of public officials. However, the 
economic difficulties of the aging can be al- 



leviated by reforming the distribution of income 
through the social security program and by 
changing its projected costs. Such reforms 
would include the provision of Incentives to' per^ 
sons who postpone their retirement beyond age 
66, ttxing the social security benifits of 
wealthy retirees, and changing, for lownncome 
workers, the ratio between contributions they 
have made to the social securi^ system and the 
benefitt they receive from It. Other proposals 
for changing food stamp policies and supple- 
merrtal security Income should also be consid^ 
ered. Whether these opportunities for change 
are exploited will depend on the willingness of 
political leadein to transcend the conventional 
style of conducing U.S. public policy. 

1 70. Birenbaum, Arnold; and Re, Mary Ann. 
Office of Child Development Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Rms0ttltng MantBl/y Ratsnlad Adul^ In 
th0 Community: Almost Four Ymsts LsP 

1878, 7p 

SHR-0004143 Pub. In American Jnl. 
of Mental Deficiency v83 n4 p323'328 
1878. 

A cohort of 63 mentally retarded adults was 
studied longitudinally for almost four years fol- 
lowing their resettlement In an urban commu- 
nity residence to assess the Impact of the set- 
ting on behavior, attitudes, and social relation- 
ships. Men and women living In the group home 
called Qatewood were chosen from volunteers 
In three State Institutions. Most were young 
adulto from various ethnic backgrounds who 
had a mean 10 of 60.8 and were able to care for 
themselves physically. Respondents were Inter- 
viewed three times during two and a half years; 
these resulte were compared with findings from 
a fourth interview conducted with the 42 tm- 
malning residents 40 to 44 months after reset- 
tlement The interviews were based on 52 ques- 
tions and averaged 30 minutes In length. Ana- 
lyses of the firat three inteiviews Indicated that 
Qatewood residents liked their living arrange- 
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ments and wanted to aaquire mora indapend- 
tnaa. They still dependad on staff mambai^ for 
many sarvioas^ partieularly In traveling bayond 
the neighborhood. In the fourth Intaivlew, re- 
spondenti ttHI favored eommunlty living but ex- 
pressad greater dissatisfaetion with living eon- 
ditlons/ Mora wanted to live on their own, the 
leading choloe being an apartment shared with 
roommates. Residents were still Involved In 
sheltered workshops and maintained relation- 
ships with their pears, but partloipatlon in leU 
sure aotivitles in the oommunity dropped sharp- 
ly. Those findings suggest that life In the resi^ 
denoe had assumed a passive routine and no 
longer promoted selMelianoe. Lack of money 
and fear of traveling at night also limited out- 
ings. Tables and referanoes are provided. 

171. Biro, Leona. 

Homm Hmalth Agencies: F&dBrsI and 
Sta^ nmqultamenta for Nutrition Inter- 
vantion, 
1878, Bp 

SHR4)004048 Pub, In Jnl. of the 
Amerioan Dietetio Assoolation v73 ni 
pB36-B40 Nov 78. 

The home health eare oonoapt Is examined, and 
the status of Federal and State regulations on 
the niitrition aornpbnent of home health agen- 
ales is evaluated Prior to 196B, home health 
care was primarily limited to home nulling ser- 
vioM provided under the voluntary auspices of 
visiting nurse assboiations or under Govern- 
ment aMpibes when direot nursfng services 
were a familvf responsibility: Since 1868, Fed- 
eral regulations govern the pperatibn of home 
heaith isgen^ie^^^ and 
define thrae typeli^ health agencies: 

piibiib agenbia^^ 
emiwMi^^ 

eralinMnie'i^^ proprietary agencies 

(pr^itmakirig^ Keaith agfbnoy^must pro- 

^de at least two seh/lces: skilled hui^Ing and 
some tyw pfther^ (physical, oc- 

cupational/ or speeoh therapy; medical social 
services,* or home health aide services). To a^ 



sess the status of State licensing requirements 
for home health agencies, questionnalrei were 
sent to nutritionists in State health departments 
and to nutritionists In the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico. Responses were received from 
45 individuals or SO percent. Seventeen States 
had regulations for home health agencies, while 
21 States had no regulations. New York, Cali- 
fornia, and New Jersey had developed specific 
requirements for nutrition services. It is con- 
cluded that Federal conditions of participation 
In Medicare address nutrition but do not directly 
relate it to requirements for dietitian services. 
Until Federal and State regulations more clearly 
define the role of a nutritionist, the quali^ of 
patient care will depend on those professionals 
asiesslng the patient's needs. Federal and State 
regulations on home health agencies are com^ 
pared in a table, with special reference to nutri- 
tion. References fre given. 

1 72. Bitter, James A. 

Introduatlon to Rahabilltation. 
1978, 271p 

SHR-0003070 Available from CV^ 
Mosby Company, 11 830 Wastllne In- 
dustrial Dr., St Louis, MO 63141. 

This textbook for undergraduate and graduate 
students in rehabllttatlon counseling presents 
an overview of rehabilitation In the United 
States, with a vocational emphasis. The material 
Is also applicable to cases where the goal is not 
employablllty, but independent living, iegin- 
ning with a discussion of the philosophy and ob- 
jectives of rehabilitation, the te^ traces the hl^ 
torlcal development of public and private prc^ 
grams and provides a general description of the 
sequential rehabilitation process. Client charac- 
teristics are examined In tisrms of the etiology 
of disabilities which are recognized as potential* 
ly severe the Rehabilitatlbh Act of 1 873. Alsp^ 
considered are the psychplogiqal ^nd yocf-; 
tlonal adjustment problems that disabled ^In^^ 
dIvldMals confront, along with samptei of voc^ 
tlonai adjustment programs. The section on 
rehabilitation methods Includes casework 
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methods, voaatlonaj evaluation teehnlquas, 
eounseling approaches. Job placement tech* 
mques, and community resources. A special fea- 
ture Is a description of the U.S, imployment 
Serylca's Dictionai^ of Qccupational Titles, 
iich chapter with a summary fol- 
Imu^ed by fpi^n^^ re^ew questions/ rata^ 
: ences, end audio^ ref ouirdes. The appen^ 
diroa lisi sp^ipi^ rehabilitation centers, educa- 
tiphal iHstliu^^ with federally supported 
rehabilitation p^ a glossary of 

rehabilitation acronyms. An indeic Is provided, 

1 73« Bolton, Brian; and Jaques, Marceline i. 
Rmhsbilltation Client 
1978, 237p 

8HR-000418S Available from U 
sit^ Park Fre^, 233 E, Redwobd St, 
Baltimore, MD 21202. 

Designed to provide a obinprehenslve introdua- 
tion to the rehabilitation counsel^^^ process, 
this vblu0¥emphasiies the rehebilitatlon client 
The 28 articles In the book are prgantaed into 
fiye sebtiohs th 

-rehabilitation cpunsellng courses: social^ 
oultMral asp^ disabilii^i attitudes toward 
disablli^ a4 dtsabiiityr the family; 

^hd profissibnal issues. The selections empha* 
siie the relationship of the rehabilitation 
counselor's work to these topical areas. More 
than half of the selections describe empirical 
investigations into some aspect of the rehabili- 
tation client's adjustment while the remaining 
articles include clinical / theoratical presenta- 
tions, literature reviews, and demonstration pro- 
grams. Tables, references, and author and sub- 
ject indices are provided, (Author abstract modi^ 
fied). 

1 74* Borus, Jonathan F. 

Harvard Medical School, Boston, MA. 
Issues CrMasI w ths Survival of Cam^ 
munlty Mental Health. 
1878, 7p i 
SHR^004088 Pub, in American Jnl. 
of Psychiatry v13S n8 p1028-103i 
Sep 78. 



Critical issues and problems facing communis 
mental health (CMH) are examined to help psy- 
chiatrists understand such issues during the 
current period of reassessment and planning 
for future mental health services. CMH currently 
faces a crisis In development due to recent 
funding cuts and increased political and scien- 
tific criticism. The current U.S. President is per- 
sonally Interested, however. In mental health. 
He has appointed a commission to recommend 
future directions In mental health service dellv- 
eiY< Major issues include the need to clarify 
boundaries and priorities, the care of chronical- 
ly ill deinstitutionaliied patients, the provision 
of differentiated care, eollaboration with the 
community, the psychiatrist's role in CMH, man- 
power maintenance, the need for evaluation re- 
search, and funding. Psychiatry's response to 
these Issues will help determine the resolution 
of the current crisis and CM H's future viability 
and direction. Either growth and further devel- 
opment or regression Into a decentralized type 
of custodial care could result An extensive ref^ 
erence list Is provid^^d. 

176. Boyan, Craig. 

Clausen House, Oakland, CA. 
Sstmllite S^tem:A Model for Deinstitu- 
tionalization, 
Jun 78, 14p 

8HR^004122 Available from Eric 
Document Reproduction Service, PO 
Box 130, Arlington, VA 22210 as ED 
1B7 3B3. 

A California community-based satellite system 
Is presented as a program model to delnstitu- 
tionaliie mentally retarded young adults in ur- 
ban centers worldwide. The system has been 
developed over the past 1 0 yeare by a nonprofit 
service provider, Clausen House, near San Fran- 
cisco, Calif The system consists of a large cen- 
tral educational facility surrounded by a series 
of small houses and apartment units. Each of 
the five small homes house 6 to H i resldentoi 
the apartment complex houses IB additional 
clients. The system serves a total of 80 cllento. 
System benefits include: (1) small, family style 
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houses with a conetntratlon of qualified su|> 
port staff; (2) easy development of graduated 
aontinua of instruotion between various sataU 
lite facilltlesi (3) the opportiltiity to teaoh baiio 
skills In environment where they are normally 
learned^ and (4) the avoidance of new eonstrue^ 
tion costs. The system has potential benefits 
both for voeationai training programs and for 
seoondary programs for young adults with spe- 
cial needs. The satellite system thus provides a 
homelike eduoational environment which 
avoids the depersonalization of a large institu- 
tion, yet allows services and social contaots not 
always possible in a small and potentially isolate 
ed group home. With adaptatlonst this model is 
applicable throughout the world in urban envi^ 
ronments and possibly In rural environments. A 
footnote and a referenae list are included. Pre- 
sented at the Council for Exceptional Children 
First World Congress on Future Special Educa- 
tion, Stirling, Scotland, June^July, 1978. 

1 78. Surgess, Ann Wolbert; and Holmstrom, 
Lynda Lytle. 

Adsptivm Strstmglms and ff&covery 
From Rape, y 
1i78/Bp , 

SHR-0004153 Pub. in American Jnl. 
of Psychiatry V 130 nIO p1278-1282 
Oct 7i. 

A followup study of 81 rape victims was con^ 
ducted to anai^e the effect of adaptive or mala- 
daptive responses to rape on recovery over a 
4-yeiar to O^ear period. The study population 
had all been seen during a cpunsellng^esearch 
project based In the Soston City Hospital (Mas- 
saohuaeM) in 1972 and 1973. The group was 
heterogeneous with respect to ethnicity, race, 
religion, social classr ernployment, education, 
marltel ^atus, and age. Data ^^w^ us^ 
ing a standa schedule of questions that were 
flexible and of^iv-endtd. Victlrns wiere divided 
into three groups: those who felt recovered 
within months (37 percent), those who felt It 
took irears to recover (31^ percent), and those 
who did not feel recovered at the time of follow^ 



up |26 percent)^ Result indicated that victims 
recovering faster used more adaptive strata^ 
gies, including positive self-assessment; de^ 
fense mechanisms of explanation, minimiza- 
tion, suppression, and dramatization; and in^ 
creased action such as travel, change of 
residence or telephone number, or becoming 
active In a rape crisis center. Victims who had 
not yet recovered had more maladaptive mech- 
anisms, such as negative self-assessments, 
inaction, substance abuse, and acting on suiold- 
al thoughts. Recovery was most obvious in re- 
sumption of social task functions^ In addition, 
victims with partnership stability had a faster 
recovery than victims without partnership sta- 
bility. The majorl^ of victims who were sexually 
active at the time of the rape reported disruption 
in sexual functioning within 6 months after the 
rape. It is concluded that both conscious de- 
fense mechanisms and increased actions help 
neutraliie the anxiety caused by the rape. Ta^ 
bles and references are provided. 

177. Burnett, Sandra 1.; and Yerxa, Eli- 
zabeth J. 

Communlty^Basmd and Coliaga-BaBmd 
Naads Aasasamant of Physically Dl^ 
abl&d Pmrson$. (Community, Coll^go, 
Physloal Disability^ Nead$, Sehoolsl 
1979, 7p 

8HR-0004220 Pub, in the American 
Jnl, of Occupational Therapy v34 n3 
P201-207 Mar 80. 

A descriptive suivey was conducted to deter^ 
mine the self-perceived needs of physically dis- 
abled persons. This survey was a preliminary 
step toward establishing or designing a Icnowh 
edge base for opcupational therapy Interventidn 
at a community college. Disabled respondenti 
numbered 190; 36 hondlsabltd student vdlurv^ 
tears represented the comparison sample-^Thtc 
disabled group reported less confidence In par^ t 
forming the following skllisrcognltlve and prob- 
lemsolylng, social and recreational/ school arid 
vocational, home, and community mobility, Cpn^ 
fldence In performing basic activities of daily 
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living was the only area in whioh tha dIfferanQa 
batwaan nondlsablad and disablad raipond^ 
flits was not iignifioant A highar fraquaney of 
disablad foportad not wanting to participate In 
fpqrts^tha graat^ Intarast was in crafto, fine 
drti/ iin^ sipdial and reoraatlonal aetivltias. Oe- 
oupatlonal tharapy programming was saan as 
--improyihg aonf|danee in Indapandant living 
skills by using tha subjacts' pradomlnant Inta^ 
astf. Tabular data and rafaranaas ara providad. 
(Author abstraot modiflad). Presantad at the An^ 
hual Conference of the Amarlcan Occupational 
Tharapy Association, Detroit, Ml, 1S7S. 

178a Carriganr Zoe Henderson, 

Veterans Administration, Washington, 
DC. 

Sac/sf Workers in M&digaf S&nlngB: 
Who DMnes Ub. 
1977, iSp 

SHM004148 Pub. In Social Work in 
Health Care v4 n2 pi 48-1 63 Winter 
1978. 

To define social work tasks and functions in 
medical settings, personnel from two Veterans 
Administration genera medical^urgical hospi- 
tals were surveyed for their perceptions of both 
aicftual social work practice and expected prac- 
tice. Other study goals were to show areas 
where perceptual differences persist among 
professional disciplines and to show how tasks 
and functions can be specified through scien- 
tific methods. The study population of 1 80 per- 
sons included 66 physicians, 40 nurses, 42 s^ 
ctal workers, 20 psychologists and 13 psychia- 
trists. The standardiied research Instrument 
used was based on social work literature. Veter- 
ans Administration guidelines, and interviews 
with medical social workers. The questionnaire 
Included two scales of 100 items measuring 
perceptions of actual work performance and 
prescribed work performance. Significant dif« 
ferencas were found between perceptions of 
professional groups for actual work perform^ 
ance for the functions of professional liaison, 
counseling, community mediation, and profes- 



sional orientation. In expected performance« 
statistically significant differences existed be- 
Meen professional groups regarding the func- 
tions of technical mediation, professional liai- 
son, counseling, and pmfesslonal orientation. 
Different professional groups had different per- 
ceptions. For all social work functions, however, 
expectations of other professional groups for 
social workers were higher than thalr percep- 
tions of actual work performance. Social work- 
ers were in major agreement on most of the 
functions. Findings strongly suggest that 
professional background Is the major determi- 
nant of perceptions of social work practice. 
Therefore, social workers must improve com- 
munication with both physicians and nurses, 
who define their functions in medical settings. 
Findings also suggest that social workers must 
reach hospital administratoi^ and policymak- 
ers, that different approaches are required de- 
pending on the function involved, and that a 
standardiied Instrument can produce clear and 
specific Identification of social work tasks. Ta- 
bles, references, and an appendix listing social 
workers' perceived roles in a hospital setting 
are included, A version of this paper was pre- 
sented at the 1977 Annual Meeting of the 
American Public Health Association, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

1 79. Gary, Jane Randolph, 

How to CfBstB IntBrtor^ for the Di$- 
abl&d> A Guidebook for Family snd 
FrtmndB. 
1978, 127p 

SHR-0004017 Available from Panthe- 
on Books, Random House, Inc., West- 
minster, MD 21 157, 

Techniques and equipment for creating home 
interiors which are accessible and usable by 
physically handicapped people are presented in 
this illustrated guidebook designed for use by 
the handicapped, their families, and their 
friends. Imphasls Is on materials and equip- 
ment which produce a homelike appearance 
rather than an institutional appearance. Family 
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membei^ are urged to learn the nature of the 
handiQapped person's limitations and potential 
from a treatment aenter's rehabilitation team. 
SpeoifiQ elements oonsidered Inalude ramps, 
doors, doorways, windows, power, light, com^ 
municatlpni, storage areas, furniture, room ar^ 
rangemen^, bathrooms, bathroom fixtures* and 
kitehens. Specif ic suggestions, dimensions, 
and Illustrations are given for eaoh area. Addi^ 
tlonal guidelines relate to new construetion, 
mainstreaming, mobility problems in public 
areas, designs for Independent living, and ways 
to get physical and emotional help in caring for 
a handicapped person. Issues raised by U.S. so^ 
clety's attitud^^s toward the handicapped are 
also discussed^ An Index and sources of infor- 
mation on products described are provided, 

180. Caulfield, Barbara A. 

Oregon Univ«, Eugene. Law School. 
Lmgal AspmctM of Proteotiv^ S&nfleBs 
forAbusmd and Nmglmatmd Childr&n. A 
ManusL 
1978, 121p 

SHR4004323 Available from the Su- 
perihtendent of Documents, Qovern^ 
ment Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402, Order number 017-091- 

poaia^B. 

This manual on legal aspects of protective ser- 
vic#s for abused and neglected children is de^ 
signed for use by social workers In protective 
service agencies, especially State and local weU 
farii departments: The^^g of the manual is to 
provide understanding of the law giving the 
agency mp^^ for providing these ser- 

vi{MS,!pf parentf^rlgln^ of 
due prbcess of law, andv^f the Jurisdiction and 
rolel&f the^ourtrTHe manuars fir^t secftionc 
era : inyeM^ation and diagnosis ^ child abuse 
and^^ni|gi|^ working definitions, 

wdrke^ii' legal liabilities, emergency pickups, 
criminal and civil prdcedures^ and family pri- 
vacy. The section pn evaluation, in order to de^ 
cide whether to go to court, coyers preliminary 
considerations, general guidelines, safety ^ the 



home, and the social worker / client relation* 
ship. Following an overview of court procedure, 
aspects of trials diicussed include adjudication 
and dispositional stages in court, witnesses, be- 
ing a good witness, evidence, and the heaisay 
rule and exceptions to it Other sections cover 
the rights of parents and children, glossary of 
legal terms, directions for reading legal cita- 
tions, and the intei^tate question. The manual 
concludes with a presentation of more ad- 
vanced legal concepts reiated to investigation, 
family privacy, discovery, and evidence. Fig- 
ures, tables, reference lists, suggested addi^ 
tional reading lists, and an Index are provided. 

181. Chisnall, Peter M. 

CQntributlon of Marketing Rasmarah to 
Hmalth and Walfara Pragfams* 
1079, 12p 

SHR^0003946 Pub. in Administration 
in Social Work v3 n3 p337-348 Fall 
1178, 

This review of the literature shows how market^ 
ing research can be a useful tool in planning, 
delivefing, and administering public social and / 
health services. Social researchers must be ablei 
to argue the case for objective research based V> 
on well-defined and operational objectives. 
Conflict between professional plahnef^ and so« ^ 
cial researchei^ is to be expected, partioularly 
if the active or instrumentalist role of social i^ ; 
search forces plannei^ to think about the nature 
of problems confronting them. However, survey^-: 
data can aid commissions of inquiry, nqricon- | 
tentlous policymaking, and research in support 
of policy. While the Influence of Survey research ;^ 
on the formulation of broad government p 
cies is limited andyarlable. It Is vievved as still 
significant and growing. One develojprhisnt 
proposal was found to provide information for ^ 
future planning, reinforce Intuitive perceptions^!^ 
refute certaFn elerAerii^ of ponventlonal vvis: \ 
dom, cause new issues to be placed on an orga^^ 
niiation's decisionmaking agenda, and providi ; 
data for internal and external policy debates on; 
issues of known importance. Sufveys should 
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not doterioratd into bookkesping which pr@^ 
MntM ttstlstioal rtpoits of very little use for de- 
terniinlng polioy. Referenoei ere olted* 

1 82, Clerk, Frank W«i and Arkava, Morton L 
Pumuit of CompMnam in SoaM Work, 
1978, 326p 

SHR-00041BS Available from Jossey- 
Bass Publlshei^, 433 California St, 
San Pranoisoo, CA i4104. 

Suggestions Identify how the aompetenoies re^ 
quired for sooial work praotioe in various set^ 
tings oan be devaloped. New aproaohes to the 
evaluation and improvement of the interview^ 
lng/ooun$elin^, and administrative skills need^ 
ed in sooial work are explained, and promising 
new programs for training future sooial workei^ 
are repoitad« Following a survey of the origins 
of the sooial work profession, ourrent models of 
sooial work praotioe arai reviewed and tlie inf lu^ 
enoes of new methodologies for sooial diagno- 
sis and intervention are desorlbed. A dl^^ jsslon 
of improving praotltioner perform w^we enoom^ 
passes a broad range of viewpoints ooncprning 
the oritioal variables defining sooial work 
oompetenoe. Consideration of assessment is^ 
sues Inoludes a slngie^ystem design model of 
praotioe evaluation and a orltique of the oon^ 
struot of ''oompetenoe'% With regard to linking 
field performanoe and ourrioulum design, me^ 
thodologies are analyied that oould make train- 
ing in professional fields responsive to aotual 
field praotioe. In addition, generalist and spa- 
oiailst skills required for various Jobs in the sc> 
oiai work field are examined. The final seotlon 
emphasizes that oontoxts suoh as oulture, politic 
oal dynamlos^ and eoonomias play a part In de^ 
fining sooial workoompetenoe, Referenoes, and 
name and subject indloes are inoluded, Con^ 
tenti of this volume were developed for disous^ 
slon and review at the first Slg Sky Summer 
Symppsium/ which was hi|ld at Big Sky, Mon- 
tana, in August 1977. The Jossey-Bass Soaial 
and Behavioral Seienoe Series. 



183. Cohen, Carl U and Sokolovsky, Jay. 
New York Univ. Medlaal Center. 
ClinlGal UsB of Notwork Ana/ysi$ for 
Psyohlstria mnd Agmd PopulationB, 
1S78, 11p 

SHR-0004011 Pub, in Community 
Mental Health Jnl. v15 nS Fall 1979, 

Results from the study of social networks of ex- 
mental pati^ta and the elderly living In one- 
room hotel mo tenement accommodations in 
an inner oity show the importance of such net^ 
work analysis for oasework with these clients. 
Too frequently, casework has focused exclu- 
sively upon direct agency interaction with the 
client to meet identified needs. This approach 
ignores potentlaily aggravating or therapeutic 
aspects of the social network with which the cli^ 
ent interacts* By gaining data about the social 
network of a client, guidance may be provided 
to the client and actoi^ within the client's social 
network that will lead to more therapeutic social 
interactions for the client When no person is 
available within the client's network to furnish 
support, contact may be initiated with individu- 
als identified as indigenous service providers. 
PereoM not in direct contact with the client, but 
who are linked to members of the client's net- 
work, can also be used* The tolerance level of 
the network should also be determined, as 
some network structures may be able to absorb 
more stress and offer more services than others* 
It should also be determined whether any for- 
mal agency services may interfere with existing 
services supplied by the client's informal sup- 
port system* Case illustrations of how network 
analgia can be used to help a client are pro- 
vided. A chart and references are provided. 

184. Coleman, Sandra B. 

George Washington Univ. Medical 
Center, Washington, DC* Center for 
Family Research. 

Sib Group Tiimrspy: A Prevmntion Pro- 
gram for Siblings from Drug-Addiotad 
Fsmiiios. 
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1978, 13p 

SHR-000406i Pub. in International 
Jnl. of Addiations v13 n1 pi 15-127 
1978. 

Weakly group therapy iessioni ware imple- 
mented at a iuburban therapeutic drug eommu^ 
nity in Bucks County, Pa., to prevent drug abuse 
^moHg yomg^ addicted adolea- 

cants. The idea for the program came from a 
family therapy program which revealed that in- 
terganerational addictive panerns might im-^ 
pose a high risk of similar behavior among laten^ 
cy age children^ The population served was mid- 
dle class, Caucasian, largely welMducated, and 
affluent Admission to the sibling group was lim- 
ited to preadolescent and early adolescent ahiU 
dren whose older siblings had been involved in 
abuse of substances varying from alcohol or 
marijuana to tranquilizers, barbituates, and nar- 
cotlcs. In addition to drug abuse prevention, the 
program aimed to facilitate open communica- 
tion among the 1B-20 male and female mem^ 
bers. The gi^up's fii^t nine months were 
marked by extreme acting*^ut behavior. Include 
ing physical abuse of other group members. Af- 
ter the hddition of recreational therapy, removal 
of one group member, and other modifications, 
the observable behavior changed. Result after 
1 8 months indicated that although the severe 
group actihgHiut behavior had decreased, un- 
derlying psychodynamlcs appeared un- 
changed. Spme evidence of experimentation 
with alcohol : had demerged. Final conclusions 
about thr program's success are currently im- 
posiilblii. Neyerth^^^ the tenacity of the 
group'sf Mistence suggests that the program 
will ultirhately succeed. Results also suggest 
thdtkSibiingVgf^ur^ have as much potential as 
corifiniiiihity^&sed prpgrams in schools, 
churcifimi^ anii oth 

pefiohnel already employed and charging 
sniall fees, such programs could avoid the cost 
<of hiring an outside therapist A reference list is 
included. 



185# Comptroller General of the United 
States, Washington, DC. 
Are NelghbQrhoQd Hmslth C&nt&rw Pro- 
viding Smnrloes Effiaf&ntfy Bnd to th& 
Most Needy, 
20 Jun 78, 4Bp 

SHR*0004061 Available from General 
Accounting Office, Distribytion Sec^ 
tion,. Room 1618, 441 Q St, NVV, 
Washington, DC 20B48. 

This General Accounting Office Report reviews 
the activities of six HEW Neighborhood Health 
Centers to determine if services are provided 
efficiently and to the most needy clients. HEW 
productivity criteria and management initiatives 
were considered and the support staff size of 
health center clinics evaluated, along with the 
need for certain suppoiilng services such as 
traniportation and social services. In addition, 
centers' efforts to provide preventive health 
care and patient responsiveness to such ser- 
vices were investigated. Five basic situations In 
need of Improvements were found. Fir^t, center 
overstaffing cost more than 9 1 million annually 
because staffs had not been reduced to levels 
consistent with demand. Second, demand for 
health services was not likely to increase and 
could decline from present levels. Third, HEW 
had not made sura that centers served residents 
of medically underserved areas. Fourth, HEW no 
longer required centers to become financially 
self-sufficient although they emphasiied that 
centers must obtain as much revenue as pos«^ 
sible from non-Federal sources. This attitude 
may have had an adverae impact on the rhain 
obJectlv»^that of sending the medically under- 
served, since centers wera trying to attract p|H 
tien^ who have the means to pay. Fifths patie>nt 
resporislveness, the ke^ ingredient for succ^s ; 
of preventive heaJth care servldes, was lacking# 
and most patiento used the clinics onlyfqrqura- 
tive needs. Recorhmeridatipns for improvement 
are made In each- of the above amas v^here^ 
shoncomings were i%und. Tabular data are jn^;^ 
eluded. Appendices cohtain the text of the HEW^i 
response to this report. Report to the Congreu. 
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186« Cook, Fay Lomax. 

Administration on Aging, Washington, 
DC. 

Dissblmd and the Poor Elderly: Pf0- 
Hrrmd Gnupm for Public Support. 
1979, 1 0p 

SHR40M078 Pub. in Garontoiogist 
v19 n4 p344-3§3 Aug 79. 

The univtrst iamplod was tha noninstitutional^ 
Izad population of Chioago/iil , 21 yaai^ of age 
and older. Thit study evaluated pubiio prefer- 
iirioiil for supporting certain groups, e«g., the 
disabled and the eideriy poor« Three reiearoh 
gu€H^ groups does the 

PlUblio prefor^^to help when there is a funding 
fihOibe^he phy^^ disabled elderly people, 
poor elderly people/ disabled AdulU under 66 
yeai^ d^^ or vio^ 

tima of natu^^^ (2) what is the publia 

preferenoe in terms of support servlaes such as 
tiw^i0^ijs^i^t eduoatipn, nutrition, income 
guarflritee^ general serviees in relation to 
wialfl^^ 

ablM'ara related tb support pretarences when 
rMpondents are grouped by age, race, income, 
rtJ^Ctii^ prestige. Inte^ 

yiihira wbi^ cohduc from January 20 to June 
14i 1976. Retponses were Stan sup- 
port qM^ and summied to form a general 
suppbrt ihdex. Reiults showed that welfare 
groups rooeived support aaeording to the fol- 
ibWing order of impbrtiance: (1) disabled elderli^ 
(2) disabled adults under 66 yeai^; |3) disabled 
children; (4) poor elderly; (6) poor children; (6) 
poor adults under 66 years; and (7) disaster via- 
tirhs« The elderly received priority for nutrition 
and income programs, the disabled for trans- 
portatiQh programs, and adults under 65 years 
for education prograrhs. Few differences in sup- 
port existed among sex and age groups. In gen- 
eral, bliieks, loviMnaome people, people with 
lesi than a high saHool eduaation, and people 
with low prestige oacupations gave more sup^ 
port Plndings demonstrate that the general 
publia does not have a global attitude about 
suppbrt; rather^ the public malces discernments 
according to group needs and the nature of ser^ 



vices under consideration. Supporting data and 
references are inaluded. 

187, Cook, Paul F.; Dahl, Peter R.; and Gale, 
Margaret Ann. 

American Institutes for Research, Palo 
Alto, CA, 

VooationsI . Opportunities, y 

Training and Plaoement oftlie Severe- 
ly Handicapped, 
1978, 163p 

8HR-0004Q06 Available from Olym- 
pus Publishing Co., 1670 E. 16th St, 
Salt Lake City, UT 84105. 

Major barriers preventing the severely handi- 
capped from obtaining vocational training and 
employment are described In this handbook, as 
well as strategies to surmount these barriers. 
Jobs that severely handicapped workers cur^ 
rently hold In sheltered workshops and competi- 
tive employment are listed. The barriers dis^ 
cussed are lack of knowledge regarding conse- 
quences of Kirihg the disabled, low expectancy 
by society, low self-esteem in the handicapped, 
impaired ability to speak or hear, Impaired abil- 
ity to read or review one's written work, diffl- 
culty In using standard communications equip- 
ment, inability to use ordinary means of trans- 
portation, inablli^ to function in a business 
setting because of architectural barriers, diffi- 
culty in perceiving and responding to environ- 
mental signals, difficulty In using objeats In the 
work environment, lack of independent living 
skills, lack of basic eduaation skills, lack of work 
adjustment abilities, and lack of vocational skill 
development. The strategies described for over- 
coming these barriers can be used by the handi* 
capped, training and placement institutions, 
and other advocates for the handicapped. The 
handbook shows how potential jobs can be ex* 
trapolated by identi^ng jobs with similar work- 
er requirements. The appendix contains a dic- 
tionary of occupational titles. A bibliography 
and a list of aids and devices are provided. 
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1 88. Coons, Maggie. 

Assoeiation of Physiaal Plant Admlnli^ 
tratof^ of Unlvtrsities and Collegas, 
Washington, DC, 

St9ps Towsrds Csmpus AaamBsibility. 
Mar 78, 47p 

SHR-0003t17 Avallabia from As- 
soeiation of Physiaal Plant Admlnistra- 
tof^ of Unlvariltioi and Collagas, 11 
Dupont Clrola, Suite 260, Washington, 
DC 20036. 

Progress made by oolleges and universities In 
improving campus aGaasslbillty for the handl- 
eapped Is rapoftad, and praotleal solutions par- 
ticular campuses have applied to accessibility 
problems are described. Section 604 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amendad, pro- 
vides that no parson, solely by reason of hand^ 
leap, shall be denied the benefits of, excluded 
from participation In, or subjected to discrimina- 
tion In any program or activity recalvlhg Federal 
assistance. College and universities receM.ng 
Federal assistance must assure campus access- 
ibility by dllminating diicrimlnatory archltactur- 
a! barriers for the handicapped and othanvise 
ensuring that all educational programs are ac- 
cessible. This means making architectural 
mddificatlons to existing buildings, considering 
the heeds of the handicapped In the design of 
new buildings, and gearing instruction and test- 
ing to the neads of the handle In- 
struction might include extra time for the handl'^ 
capp^d^o complete assign^ 
tioris, the use pf tQpe^^^ 
lectures^ and the use of t^htr irinq^tlye aids In 
particular courses. Programs undertaken by 
campusesJnclude the MM 
velopmeht of acaessibli^ ^vtravel, ovei^ 
comir^'Malf^ barrfeni wi^ making entrariees ac^ 
cessible,^n8tructjhg referen0e poi^^ for blind 
students, bridgihg comrhu^ gaps with 

audidvisual prasentations, prw^ 
aciciissibillty guides/ enaoura^ 
patlon In sports, and furnishing transportation 
and parking for the handicapped. 



189. Copans, Stuart; Krell, Helen; Gundy, 
John H.; Rogan, Janet; and Field, 
Frances. 

Str&BseB of Trusting Child AbuM* 
78, 7p 

SHR-00040i4 Pub. In Children Today 
v8 n1 p22-27,36 Jan/Feb 78. 

An experimental child abuse training program 
was developed at a rural medical center, the 
Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical Center In Hano^ 
var, N.H., for community workers involved in the 
cart of high-risk families, and the factors 
Impeding the delivery of effective care were ex- 
plored. The program was designed by a pedia- 
trician, a social worker, a public health nurse, 
and two child psychiatrists. It included a study 
group which met weekly for six months to focus 
on feelings and conflicts aroused during the 
course of working with abusing or potentially 
abusing families. The training group Involved 
two coleadei^ and 12 participant (four social 
workers, two case aide workers, five registered 
nurses, and one outreach worker). Involved 
agencies were three home health agencies from 
two States, a day care center, a cdnfimunlty 
mental health center, a medical school outreach 
project, and a federally funded children and 
youth project. Training began with a oneHday 
seminar to present basic knowledge about child 
abuse and continued with 1 .B^hour group rneet^ 
Ings once a week for six months. Group discuS" 
slons revealed feelings and processes that fre« 
quently interfere with the effective dell^e^^ 
-care: anxieties about being physically harmed^ 
by angry parents and about effects of a deck^^^ 
sion; denial and inhibition of anger; need^^^^ 
emotidnsit gratlflcatipn froni clls^ms; f iacl^^^^ 
professional support; feelings of incom^tt^ 
denial and prcfjectlon of rMponsibMity;ffmlin^ 
that one Is totally responsible for farnille^^^^ 
signed to a worker; dlffiaulty In separating pe^ 
sonal from professional responsibility; feelings n 
of being victimlied; ambivalent feelings toward ' 
client and about one's professional role; andi; 
the need to be in control. One way of dealing s 
with seivice delivery barriers Is to develop a B 
continuing support group of individuals. In ruril ' 
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ar@as« howeverf where families §r# far apart and 
workers often function alone, it Is neeessary to 
develop trainlno methods and support for these 
workers. Footnotes and drawings are included. 

1 90. Cox, James, 

Southern Illinois Univ., Springfield. 
SpringfMd (1978}: St Johns HoBpioe. 
1S7S. 13p 

SHR^004156 Pub. in Death Educa- 
tion v2 n1-2 p83^S6 1378, 

The philosophy and characteristias of the St. 
John's Hospice for the care of the terminally ill 
in Springfield, III., are described. The hospice is 
being planned by St John's Hospital, together 
with Southern Illinois University School of 
Medicine's Department of Family Practice and 
Medical Humanities. The hospice will empha- 
size quality of life by focusing on physical, so- 
cial, psychological, and spiritual needs. Care 
will be provided in both hospice and home, with 
emphasis on helping patients and families help 
each other. The hospice unit will alsa be used 
for education of medical students, residents, 
and other health care professionals. The unit 
will have 20 to 25 beds, with two beds per 
room, within a larger building providing posta- 
cute skilled nursing care, physical rehabilita^ 
tion, and other services* Hospice patients will be 
encouraged to bring their physical belongings 
with them, and liberal visiting will be permined. 
iach patient will be served by a team of physi-^ 
clan, nurse, and patient and family support per- 
sonnel. An unlisted telephone hotline for pa- 
tients and families at home will be operated 
oontinuoysly. With funding a major problem for 
hospice units, St John's Hospice is exploring 
the possibilities of obtaining startup grants. The 
unit would be mostly or fully self^upporting 
when the grant money is exhausted. A refer- 
ence list is provided. 

191. Curtis, W. Robert. 

A^B Ba§9d Human Servians, 



1979, 69p 

SHR-0004186 Available from Social 
Matrix Research, Inc, Box 9128, Bos- 
ton, MA 02114, 

The incomplete reorganiiation of human ser- 
vices delivery in Massachusetts is examined 
critiQally; the attempt to complete the reorgani- 
zation through development of area based hu- 
man sen/ices is described. Massachusetts cre- 
ated a central body, the Executive Office of Hu- 
man Services (EOHS), to coordinate delivery of 
all the State's human services. Nevertheless, its 
seven major agencies continue to deriver their 
individual services as if the concept of overall 
human services didn't exist Only lip service is 
given to oooperative action under the present 
system. Analysis of the current system's prob- 
lems clearly shows the next steps to be taken. 
Major budget and structural reorganization will 
be required. Between 197B and 1978, several 
Federally funded demonstration sites led to the 
Idea of an area strategy for human services. 
Area strategy's main idea was that local man- 
agement teams could solve the problem of ser- 
vice fragmentation. iOHS therefore tried to cre- 
ate 40 service delivery systems, one for each 
geographic area. These administrative initia- 
tives identified structures needing change and 
suggested that flexibility and innovation might 
be possible in a State bureaucracy. The area 
strategy's five initiatives produced observations 
on both management and service delivery. They 
did not immediately affect human services orga- 
nization, but suggested three alterratives to 
complete the reorganiiation: (1) abiMish EOHS 
and replace it with three agencies providing the 
basic functions of health, social and rehabilita- 
tive services, and corrgctions, (2) create a larger 
super cabinet while linking service delivery and 
community development at the city and town 
level; and (3) strengthen the present structure. 
Simplifying the human service bureaucracy and 
decentralizing executive authority are common 
themes of all three alternatives. It Is recom'- 
mended that the structure be changed and 
more authority be given to a secretary of human 
services, the position of human service director 
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be areated for eaoh area, and area directors be 
given authority to create loeal networks of hu^ 
man serviees. FootnoteSi three papers on area 
strategy, and a bibliography are included. Or^ 
ganlzational Development of State Human Ser^ 
vices Series, 

1 92. Curtis, W. Robert; and Neuhauser, Dun- 
can. 

Reorganizing Human BBrviGBs in Ms&^ 
sachusetts, USA: Environmmnt Theory, 
Change, and Evsluation. 
1979, 20p 

SHR^004186 Available from Social 
Matrix Research, P.O, Box 9128, Bos^ 
ton, MA 021 14. 

This report describes the reorganiiation of men- 
tal health services in Taunton, Mass., and its use 
in developing concepts for the reorganiiation of 
all of Massachusetts' human services delivery 
system. In the early 1970's, a combination of 
unique conditions in Taunton resulted in a 
change from a traditional large State mental 
hospital for delivery of all mental health services 
to a set of community human service centers, 
fach center served about 10^000 people. 
Theoretical concepts applied during the change 
from central system to a community system in^ 
eluded deinstitutionaliiation, social network 
analysis, community development^ problem- 
solving teams, budget reallocation, and matrix 
organizations. Significant organiiational 
change occurred despite an inflexible civil ser^ 
vice system and lack of new funding, ivaluatlon 
which considered political response, cost effec^ 
tiveness, and bureaucratic change showed 
largely positive results. The ideas initially tested 
in Taunton helped conceptualiie and lead to 
change at the State level. The new approaches, 
called area strategy, were developed to improve 
the State bureaucracy without new expend^ 
Itures. The strategy conslmed of 40 manage^ 
ment teams, one for each geographic area, as 
well as increased decentralization of authority 
to the teams, increased budget flexibility, recog^ 
nition of the importance of education, and use 



of events In service delivery is information 
sources for overall change. Short-range goals 
included establishment of service area bound- 
aries, forming area planning tiams, network 
building, demonstration sites, selection and 
management training curriculum development 
Whether these changes will continue depends 
both on the present administration's continuity 
and on increased suppoit from the Massachu- 
setts legislature. Figures, footnotes, and a rafar- 
enoe list are Included. 

193, Daniels, Marionene 8,; and Bosch, 
Samuel J. 

Sohool H&alth Planning: A Ca$a for tfh 
teraganay CoHaboration. 
1978, lip 

SHR^004042 Pub. in Social Work In 
Health Care v3 n4 p4B7-4@7 Summer 
1978, 

Representatives of Mount Sinai School of Medi- 
cine of the C\ti University of New York, the New 
York City Department of Health, the New York 
City Board of Iducation, and a group of East 
Harlem parents anempted to solve some of the 
major problems involved in the provision of 
health care services to East Harlem school chlU 
dren. In 1973, the Department of Communis 
Medicine, in response to continued requests 
from community groups to participate In school 
health screening programs in East Harlem, es- 
tablished an interdisciplinary intramural team 
consisting of a health planner, a physician, a 
nurse, a social worker, and a health admin- 
istrator. The team eventually expanded Into an 
interagency, interprofessional planning team 
with representatives from the Department of 
Health, the Board of Education, and the School 
of Medicine. Team members determined that 
the overall problem in providing health care to 
last Harlem school children was the absence of 
an "organized mechanism of access" that could 
successfully link the school health s^tem with 
the available medical and financial resources In 
the community. With the participation of rep- 
resentatives from community groups, a service 
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model was dtveloped whiah included the ore- 
atlon of an adminiitrativa struature to establish 
and maintain viable linkages among funding 
ageneies, health care providers, and consumers 
of health care; the use of the school by the 
health plan office as the place to market a pre- 
paid health plan; the prepayment for profes^ 
iional services to providers in the area through 
capitation; and the establishment of a mech- 
anism to monitor the quality of health care pro^ 
vided through the system. Notes and references 
are provided. 

194. Davenport, Judith A,; and Davenport, 
Joseph. 

Wyoming Univ., Laramie Dept, of So- 
cial Work, 

Boom Towns and Human SBrvlaas. 
1978, isep 

SHR40037S1 Available from Wyom- 
ing Human Services Project Univ. of 
Wyoming, P.O. Box 34 1 3, Laramie, WY 
82701. 

This anthology gathers together papers offering 
a variety of perspectives on human service 
problems, issues, and strategies in communities 
affected by rapid energy development These 
energyHmpacted communities are commonly 
called "boom towns." A boom town is defined 
as a communis experiencing above-average 
economic and population growth that results in 
benefits for 'he community (expanded tax base. 
Increased employment opportunities, social 
and cultural diversity), but which also places or 
results in strain on existing community and soci- 
etal institutions (familial, education, political, 
economic). Specific contributions include a re- 
port on research that examined social changes 
experienced by a boom town and found under- 
lying changes in the cultural and sociological 
structure of nine western communities; a study 
of the health status of individuals and families 
in Wyoming; an examination of rapid commu- 
nity growth and its relation to mental stress; and 
a discussion of financial and other resource 
shortages experienced by educational systems 



In boom towns. Other areas eovarad In the artU 
ales are housing, community planning, human 
service politics, grassroots organliing, team ap- 
proaches, and the role of the church. Most of the 
papers focus on communities in Wyoming, al- 
though their Information can be applied else- 
where. A map, references, notes, and photo- 
graphs of the contributing authors are included. 
The book should be helpful to social work 
educators, human seivlce practitioners, health 
professionals, and other persons interested In 
boom towns. (Author abstract modified). Wyom- 
ing Univ. Publications, Volume XLIII. 

1 96. Davis, Richard H. 

Unlvorsity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. Ethel Percy Andrus Geron- 
tology Center. 

CQunsB/ing th& OldBt Adult Final Ex- 

am/nation. 

1978, 12p 

SHR-0003964 Available from the Eth- 
el Percy Andrus Gerontology Center, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, CA 90007, 

This examination booklet accompanies a train- 
ing manual for paraprofessionals and beginning 
counselors involved ^n meeting life satisfaction 
and mental health needs of elderly citizens^ It 
contains the final test and blank answer sheets 
for the test Eighty-two test questions are in- 
cluded (true-false, multiple-choice, filHn-the- 
blank, and short-essay). The examination book- 
let and training manual were prepared to teach 
communication and counseling skills and to 
provide basic information regarding older 
adults, 

196. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, DC. Office for 
Handicapped Individuals, 
Whita Houaa Confarmnaa on Handh 
aappad IndMdualB. Summary. 
1878, 140p 

SHR-0003918 Available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern^ 
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ment Printing Office^ Washington, DC 
20402, Order number 0B2-003- 
00563=8. 

The Summa^ (Final Repoit) of the 1 977 White 
House Conferenae on Handicipped Individuals 
emphasizes Conferenae resolutions and reaom^ 
mendations that can be used as a basis for Fed- 
eral. State, and local action. Brief aaaounts of 
Conference historyi background, and processes 
precede what constitutes the major emphasis of 
this summary: 815 recommendations, grouped 
by major Issue areas and by order of Importance 
according to delegates' votes. Health concerns 
recommendations are grouped under research, 
technolpgyi diagnosis, prevention, and treats 
ment Educational reoommendations are made 
for preschool, schoohage (5^21 years), and 
post-school (2 1 years plus) groups. Recommen- 
dations in the area of social concerns are 
grouped unden (1) attitudes of the general pub^ 
lie toward handicapped individuals; (2) psycho- 
logical adjustment of handicapped individuals 
and their families; (3) recreation; (4) participa- 
tion in cultural activities; (5) architectural ac- 
cessibility; (6) transportation accessibill^; and 
(7) communication techniques, systemSi and de- 
vices. Recommendations related to economic 
concerns are divided into the areas of employ- 
ment opportunltyi and security. Special con- 
cerns Include recommendations in the areas of 
(1) problems of the severely and multiply handh 
cappedi (2) community residential facilities, (3) 
service delivery systems, (4) civil rights of the 
handicapped, (6) unique problems of handi- 
capped minorities, disabled veterans, and the 
handicapped aging. Other sections provide 
summaries of meetings, seminars, and of 1 42 
resolutions that were passed by the Confer 
ence. A concluding section Identifies and dis- 
cusses eight major Conferenqe findings, which 
include reaffirmation of handicapped persons' 
rights, demands that the handicapped be repre- 
sented at the highest policy levels, and the need 
for an organized human seivlces delivery s^ 
tem and for employment training and economic 
oppoiiunities. See also related documents, 
SHR-0002307^HR^0023 10. 



197. Department of Health, Education^ and 
Welfare, Washington, DC. 

Your RmBpongibllitlBs to DiBSbled Pmr^ 
sons as a Health Cara or Soaiai Seryfoa 
Administrator. 
^977, 12p 

8HR-0004133 Available from HEW 
Publications, Hubert H. Humphrey 
BIdg., Rm. 542F, Washington, DC 

20201. 

Health care and social service administrator re- 
sponsibilities to disabled persons are outlined 
in this brochure with regard to the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 (a Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare regulation). Section 504 of 
the act referring to disabled personSi which 
became effective In June 1977i is briefly de- 
scribed in terms of compliance provisions and 
definitions of handicapped groups. Pointers for 
compliance are intended to be applicable to 
hospitals, clinics, nursing homes, welfare pro- 
grams, day care centers, senior citiien or other 
social programsi and vocational rehabilitation 
centers that receive Federal assistance in the 
form of grantSi loans, most contracts, services, 
or property, under HEW programs or programs 
of other Federal agencies. Self^valuation 
measures and checklists synopsize how ad« 
ministrators of these services can ensure that 
their programs and facilities meet the new re^ 
quirements for provision of services, physical 
access to buildings, and employment Ad« 
dresses for Offices of Civil Rights in the ten Re- 
gions are listed for handicapped persons who 
feel that their rights have been violated, and oth- 
er rights mentioned in Section 504 are de- 
scribed. Related HEW programs are also 
enumerated with short desoriptiva annotations. 

1 98. District of Columbia Office of Planning 
and Evaluation, Washington. 

Base Budgeting Manual, FiBeal 
Year 1981, 
Apr 79, 41p 

SHR-0003833 Available from Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, Dept 
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of Human Resourees, Planning, and 
Evaluation, Washington, DC 20001, 

This manual explains and provldas Instruction 
on tha zero bass budgeting (ZBS) proeass to bo 
usad by tha Dapartmont of Human Rasourcas of 
the Distriot of Columbia in preparino its budget 
request. This budgeting method has been intr^ 
dueed beeause finaneial constraint make it 
necessary to continually reexamine needs, ob^ 
jectives, and alternatives and to find new, more 
efficient, and more effective ways of meeting 
highest priority requirements. Thus, offioe and 
administration managers are to use ZiB, a pro- 
cess that requires them to Justify their entire 
budgeti in detail each year, as if functions or 
programs were being funded for the first time. 
The primaiY objective of ZBB is to provide a sys- 
tematic basis for ensuring that resources are al- 
located in accordance with the department's 
mission and goals. The ZBB process in the de- 
panment includes four primary elements; (1) 
identification of budget units; (2) analysis of 
each budget unit via incremental level funding 
requests; (3) evaluation and ranking of all incre- 
ments to develop an appropriation request; and 
(4) preparation of an operating budget that re- 
flects those increments approved in the budget 
cycle for each budget unit and consolidated at 
the bureau and administration level. Included in 
these guidelines are the identification of per- 
sonnel responsible for formulating the budget, 
criteria for defining the budget elements, steps 
in the budgeting process, and instructions for 
filling out the budgeting forms. Appendices 
contain a list of executive and support person- 
nel and sample forms» 

1 99. ilmer, Elizabeth. 

Bureau of Community Health Services, 
Rockvllle, MD, 

Child Abu$m/N0glmot A Guidm for Db- 
tBction, Pr0¥^ntlQn, snd TrMtmmnt in 
BCHS Pfograms and Prnjacts. 
1979, 30p 

SHR-0004014 Available from Health 
Services Administration, Center BIdg,, 



Room 10-44, 3700 East-WiSt High- 
way, Hyattivllle, MD 20782. 

Material Is provided to help Bureau of Commu- 
nity Health Services supported programs in 
developing more effective systems for the Iden- 
tification and management of child abuse and 
neglect Specific objectives of the guide are to 
summarize general information about abuse, ex- 
amine Identification and reporting activities, 
present management methods, discuss intra- 
agency and aommunity education programs, 
emphasize the importance of coordination with 
other community resources, and offer a brief 
summaiv of resource materiah Each agency has 
a responsibility to identify potential and actual 
abuse and report suspected caseSi A plan of ac- 
tion with assigned responsibilities should deal 
with each phase of contact with the abused 
child and the family. The preferred method of 
dealing with abuse is through a team which aU 
lows responsibility to be shared. Core membei^ 
of such a team would be a physician, nurse, and 
social worker In addition to giving direct help 
to the child and family, the team should develop 
policies and programs for abuse, write agency 
procedures, update the procedures regularly, 
assist with diagnosis and planning, coordinate 
services within the agency and with community 
resources, help develop new services for 
abused children and their families, orient new 
staff, plan and execute in-service training, as- 
sist in community education, and provide objec- 
tivity and support for one another, A directory 
of resources is provided, along with references. 
Federal legislation bearing upon child abuse 
and neglect Is included in the appendix. Revi- 
sion of PHEW publication HSA-77-5220 pub- 
lished in 1977, 

200. Finn, Peter* 

Massachusetts Parent-Teacher-Student 
Association, Boston. 
Development of AWtudinal Measures 
Toward Alcohol Eduaation In the 
Sahool and in the Home, 
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1S78, 17p 

SHR'«003d39 Pub, in Jnl. of Drug 
Edudation v8 n3 p203-219 1978, 

This article introducM an Alcohol Education At-^ 
tltudes Quastlonnalre developed for evaluating 
ongoing school efforts toward effective alcohol 
education programs. Most alcohol education 
programs are rarely assessed because the 
evaluation instruments designed for this pur- 
pose have been lacking. As part of a project 
with the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher- 
Student Association, a series of alcohol educa- 
tion seminars for parents was conducted in or- 
der to develop, pretest, and test the question- 
naire. Twenty volunteer parents wdre involved 
in the questionnaire development process. The 
questionnaire was designed to obtain data on 
parental attitudes toward Juvenile drinking, 
school and home-based alcohol education, and 
ways to promote moderate drinking or absten- 
tion habits. Possible applications of the quas- 
tionnaire include its use with ongoing school 
programs, by school boards and planners, com- 
munity associations, and specialiii^d alcohol 
study courses in schools of education. Sections 
of the instrument can be used in pretest and 
posttest asseisments of attitude change after 
program participation. In addition to its evalua- 
tion function, the questionnaire itself can be 
viewed as a learning tool for alcohol education 
issues. The queitlonnaire is appended. 

201 » Fisher, Bruce; and Berdie, Jane. 

Urban and Rural Systems Associates, 
San Francisco, CA. 

Adol0S00nt Abu$0 snd N0gf0ct /$&um 
of lMld9nQ0^ lnt&ry0ntlon and Senf/as 
Deliveiy^ 
1978, 20p 

SHR4k004012 Pub. In Child Abuse 
and Neglect v2 n3 pi 73-1 92 1978. 

The abuse and neglect of adolescents are exam^ 
ined with respect to incidences of abuse, inter- 
vention, and services delivery,- potential solu^ 
tions to problems are recommended. The study 
was based on data from a national clearing- 



house, as well as from State and local agencies, 
from a literature review, and from analysii of ex- 
isting services in 1i U.S. cities. Although data 
are incomplete and imperfect, they Indicate that 
the problem of adolescent abuse and neglect is 
significant. Incidence data for 1976 indicate 
that 36 percent of child abuse and neglect vic- 
tims in the U.S. were between 1 0 and 1 8 years 
of age; almost 25 percent were teenagers. Sig^ 
nificant issues associated with legal definitions 
of adolescent abuse and neglect relate to serU 
ousness of injury. Judicial anitudes, emotional 
abuse and neglect, provocations, and justifica- 
tion. Other important aspects of the problem in- 
clude the influences of role conceptions and of 
developmental stages and the need to protect 
the victim. Abused adolescents are more likely 
to be served by the Juvenile justice system, the 
alternative youth services network, or the men- 
tal health system than by the traditional child 
protection system, because their disruptive 
behavior often comes to public amntion. Child 
protection agencies are not providing adequate 
protective services for adolescents. Alternative 
servlceb Including runaway programs, hotlines, 
and storefront counseling, are the most effec- 
tive seivlces for youth. Adolescent abuse and 
neglect should receive greater attention from 
social seMce agencies, and service delivery, 
staff training, and recordkeeping should be im- 
proved. Other specific recommendations and a 
reference list are included. 

202. George Washington Univ., Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Toward an Inventory of Fadaral Pro- 
grams With Dirmot Impact on FamlUms, 
Feb 78, 86p 

SHR-OQOSSea Available from Publica- 
tions Coordinator, Inst for Iducational 
Leadei^hip,Suite310, 1001 Connectl^ 
cut Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20036. 

An initial step In examining the ways In which 
public and private policies affect families, this 
inventory of Federal programs with direct im- 
pact on families Is based on a review of the 1,^ 
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044 programs Mstad in the Catalog of Federal 
Domeitic Assistance for fiscal year 1376. Five 
Federal agenoles were found to account for SO 
percent of the programs listed in the Inventory: 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; the Veteran's Administration; the Depart- 
ment of Labor; the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development; and the Department of 
Agriculture. The discussion highlights the di- 
mensions of family functioning affected by each 
agency's programs, the target groups involved, 
and, where significant the restriction of prQ- 
grams to low-Income families or their availabil- 
ii^ to a broader public. Particular programs with- 
in each agency are suggested as suitable for 
family Impact analysis. Examples of relevant 
family impact issues upon which such analysis 
might focus are cited. The inventory Is Illustra- 
tive and preliminary, since a thorough review 
and comprehensive listing of public policies af- 
fecting families must consider locaL State, and 
Federal programs and policies, including laws, 
regulations, funding priorities, court decisions, 
and systems of organiiation and delivery which 
affect families. Tabular data are provided. Fam- 
ily Impact Seminar, 

203. Glbelman, Margaret; and Grant, Stuart. 
Us&s and Misusw of Centrsl Rmgimi&s 
in Child FrotmctlvB SBrvlOBs. 
1978, 9p 

SHR-0004002 Pub, in Child Welfare 
v87 n7 p40i-413 July/Aug 78. 

A 1977 national survey questions the effective- 
ness of computerized central registry systems 
In achieving child proteetlve service goals. Cen- 
tral registries respond to the perceived need for 
a single repository of reports and findings about 
child abuse and neglect In a delineated area. In 
most cases, this registry is maintained by a 
State social service agency. Computeriied reg- 
istries have a case information function, identify 
cases of recidivism and detect "hospital shop- 
ping," assist in the diagnostic assessment of 
parental abuse patterni and child abuse vic- 
tims, enhance the accuracy of data on child 



abuse and neglect to assist in program planning 
and resource development and establish and 
maintain a body of data from which statistical 
analysis can be conducted. Although computer- 
ized registries have their advantages, certain 
dangers in their use concern unwarranted ac- 
cess to confidential information, long-term re- 
cordkeeping that may stigmatize children and 
their families, and due process of law. A ques- 
tionnaire was sent to admlnistratoi^ primarily 
responsible for child protective service pro- 
gramming. Responses were received from 48 
States (only Alabama and Maryland did not re- 
spond). Results showed a statewide registry for 
both child abuse and neglect reports is main- 
tained by 35 of the 48 responding States, while 
another 6 States report statewide registries for 
child abuse cases only. Seven States indicate 
no central registry system. Identifying recidi- 
vism is the most important use of registries. 
Child age and sex information is available In reg- 
istries of almost all States, iven though physi- 
cians are required to report information, they 
are not usually given access to information in 
registries. Thirteen States have computerized 
registries, but lacic of uniform and strict pen- 
alties for erroneous release of information en- 
hances the potential for misusing central regis- 
tries. The article notes possible misuses of reg- 
istry information and discusses the extent to 
which registries are used for statistical analysis. 
Finally, the lack of studies by States regarding 
the effectiveness of central registry utilization Is 
noted, with reference to risks in computerized 
Information storage systems. Notes and refer- 
ences are Included. An earlier version of the pa- 
per was presented at the 

204« Glazer, Nathan. 

Should Judges Admlni&tBr SocisI Smr- 

VIGBB. 

1977, 17p 

SHR^0040S6 Pub, In Public Interest 
niO p84-80 Winter 1978. 

The proper role of the Judiciary in overseeing, 
correcting, setting standards, and directly ad- 
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ministoring soaial ssrvioes Is examined in view 
of the Judiciary's expanding role in soaial pollay. 
Court orders involving school desegregation ex- 
emplify Judiaial deaisions that go beyond proae- 
dural requirementi to substantive requirements 
with adminiitratlve detail. These Judiaial deai- 
sions, remedies, and interventions are begin- 
ning to shape the entire structure of social poU 
lay, yet questions rggarding their impact rarely 
arise in court. Judges face numerous limitations 
in trying to evaluate soaial policy or programs, 
but a court lacks the time to evaluate an inter^ 
vention's impaat A study of cases involving the 
Judiciary's administrative decisionmaking sug- 
gests five hypotheses: (1) the fii^t effect of 
strengthening soaial serviaes reaipients' rights 
must be to reduae the powers of administrators 
and those working directly with clients; (2) the 
emphasis on rights Is also an emphasis on 
proaedures; (3) Judicial proceedings give weight 
to theoretiaai knowledge rather than to practi- 
cal or clinical knowledge; (4) theoretical knowh 
edge from soaial scientists Is most effeative In 
helping Judges frame their deaisions; and (5) the 
emphasis on righto and procedures strengthens 
some system elements, suah as lawyers, in the 
provision of services. The overall effect of judh 
cial inttrventlon is to reduae the responsibility, 
discretion, and authority of administrators, to 
give greater weight to theoretical aonsidera* 
tions than to praatlcal or aliniaai considerations, 
and to reduae the power of those dealing direct- 
ly with clients. It is questionable, therefore, 
whether soaial policy has been improved by 
Judicial Intervention. 

206i Goldmeier, John; Shore, Milton P,; and 
Mannlno, Fortune V. 
National Irist of Mental Health, Adel- 
phi, MD. Mental Health Study Center. 
Coop&fwtiw ApMFtmmnM New Pro- 
gnms In Commun/^ Msnta/ Health. 

1S76, aap 

8HR-0004096 Pub. In Health and So* 
cial Work v2 n1 pi 18-140 Peb 77. 



The potential of cooperative apartments as an 
alternative in residential care for former pa^ 
tients of mental hospitals Is only beginning to 
be explored. A review of existing programs In 
Missouri, Massachusetts, New York, and Mary^ 
land, as well as in other States, shows that such 
apartments provide a last itepplng-stone for 
patients as they move toward a aompletely in- 
dependent life. In aontrast to other residential 
arrangements, suah as foster home care or half^ 
way houses, cooperative apartments seem less 
likely to induce patient dependence or to be re- 
miniscent of the hospital. Moreover, they are 
relatively inexpensive, can be established with- 
out attracting attention in the aommunity, and 
permit their occupants to live more like other 
people and with eomparatively little stigma. The 
impetus to establish cooperative apartments 
aan come from a variety of sponsoring agen- 
ales, inaluding hospitals, communis mental 
health agencies, and family service agencies. 
Such diversity is currently necessary because 
only through the evaluation of different models 
and their effectiveness will criteria be estab* 
lished for a national policy regarding residential 
care. Notes and references are provided. (Au^ 
thor abstract modified), 

206* Gonzalez, Gerardo M. 

What Do You Mean: Prevention^ 
1978, lOp 

SHR4004080 Pub. in JnL of Alcohol 
and Drug iducation v23 n3 pi 4^23 
Spring 1878. 

Standards of responsible and irresponsible - 
cohohrelated behavior are proposed, and their 
predictive reliability Is tested. Responsible 
standards Include using alcohol as an adjunct 
to an activity rather than as the primary focus 
of attention; providing food with alcohol at all 
times; providing nonalcoholic alternative drinks 
when hosting a party; expressing displeasure by 
offering a substitute drink to someone who has 
had too much alcohol; aettlng personal limits on 
how many drinks one Is going to have on a par- 
ticular ocaaslon; and respecting a person who 
abstains from drinking. Irresponsible alcohol* 
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relatad bahaviors ware listad §rj rationaliiing 
drinking; gulping drinks for the strongar affaat 
produoad by rapid drinking; calabrating by 
drinking every time things go well; drinking 
alone from a dasire to esoape boredom or loneli- 
ness; and drinking Just to get drunk. These 
standards were tested using a sample of under- 
graduata eollage studente« Three null hypo- 
thasas ware tested: (1) there Is no relation be- 
tween standards of aloohohrelated behaviors 
and the incidenoe of negative Qonsequanoes 
caused by drinking; (2) there is no relation b^ 
tween standards of aloohoMelated behavior 
and knowladge about alcohol use; and (3) that 
there is no relationship between knowledge 
about aleohol use and the ineldence of negative 
donsequances experlanaed as a result of drlnk^ 
ing. Responsible and Irresponsible bahaviors 
were Incorporated Into a 2Mtem scale. The 
overall "student drinking questionnaire" con^ 
talned scales on responsibility, knowledge, and 
behavior consequences of drinking plus a short 
sactlon on demographic information. Visits 
were made to universities In North Carolina, 
Georgia^ Mississippi, Texas, and Alabama. Of 
641 students questioned, 499 or 78 percent in- 
dicated they drank alcoholic beverages: 338 of 
the 498 students were white, 98 ware black, 
and 08 were Spanlsh^peaking. A significant 
inverse relation was observed between raspon^ 
sibility and negative consequence variables, but 
no significant relation was found between re- 
sponsibility and knowledge variables, nor be- 
tween knowledge and negative consequence 
variables. It is concluded that alcohol abuse pre^ 
vention efforts must do more than just seek to 
increase participant knowledge about alcohol. 
A prevention module designed at the University 
of Florida is discussed. Supporting data and ref- 
erences are provided. 

207. Goodfriend, Shirley Trute. 

InttodUGtion and Utlllatlon of A Com- 
puimr Band Pngiam Monitoring Sy^ 
tarn In a Comfitahanalva Child Walfara 
^ Aganey. 



1979, 191p 

SHR^004092 Available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms International, 300 
Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Ml 48106. 

The design of an automated information system 
for a child welfare agency, its introduction in an 
agency, and the structuring of a monitoring sys^ 
tem are disausitd. Steps for introducing an au- 
tomated information system in a child welfare 
agency begin with conducting a systam anal^ 
ysis. This involves the identification and anal- 
ysis of the universe of demands for service, pos^ 
sible agency responses (process), and attained 
results (outcome). Next comes Identification of 
long-range agency goals, establishing program 
objectives, estabHshlng primary and secondary 
goals for monitoring, and selecting perform^ 
ance indicators. Forms are the next area of con- 
cern. Implemanters will need to design forms, 
test them, and update them where needed. The 
most demanding and difficult aspect of im- 
plementation, however, is the preparation of the 
agency staff for operating and using the s^tem. 
It requires educating staff about computeriza- 
tion, about the more comprehensive use of re- 
cording, and about the development of an alter- 
native modal of service delivery. As various pat- 
terns of staff resistance arise, personnel should 
be presented with interpretations of the value 
of the project and information about the com^ 
puter operation; they should always be involved 
In the planning stage. The system as designed 
provides a foundation for casework practice, 
presento statutory information for court pur^ 
poses, and secures an ongoing scrutiny of ser- 
vice demands. The appendices provide samples 
of forms used in the system. Footnotes are in- 
cluded. Submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Social 
Welfare at the University of California, Berkeley. 

208. Qoodstein, Leonard D, 

Consulting With Human Sarylaa Sys- 
tarns. 

1978, 172p 

SHR-0004032 Available from Addi- 
son-Wesley Publishing Co., Jacab 
Way, Reading, MA 01867. 
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This book is designed to provide the clinioal psy- 
chologist and other mental health profeisionals 
with an introduction to the field of organization- 
al eonsultation. It Is intended for professional 
consultants and persons in courses in consulta- 
tion methods, organizational psychology, com- 
munity psychology, and organizational develop- 
ment An over\Mew is provided of the conceptual 
issues involved in understanding organizations 
and the consultation process. Topics discussed 
Include (1) the differences between human ser- 
vice organizations and business and Industrial 
organizations, (2) major theoretical analyses of 
consultation, (3) process consultation, and (4) 
organizational theory. The stages of organiza- 
tional consultation are presented, including en- 
try issues, diagnoses, possible interventions, 
and evaluation and termination of the consult- 
ing relationship. Tables, figures, and a reference 
list are included. Addlson-Wesley Series in 
Clinical and Professional Psychology. 

209. Gordon, James S. 

National Inst of Mental Health, Roclc^ 
ville, MD. 

Csring for Youth: EsB&ys on Alt0rnstlvB 
1878, 14ep 

SHR-0004121 Available from Eric 
Document Reproduction Service, PO 
iox 190, Arlington, VA 22210 as ID 
165 362. 

Alternative services for troubled youth, the role 
of the mental health pr^tssional, runaways and 
runaway centers, Ipng-^term residences for 
youth, and current and future services for treu^ 
bled youth are discussed In this collection of ten 
essays. The first series of essays serves as a 
primer and guide for mental health profession* 
els considering work In alternative senrlces for 
youth and alternative service workei^ who 
might want to use professionals as consultants. 
A second series of essays deals with the deveU 
opment of runaway houses as places for youth 
to stay while receiving help In making decisions 
about their futures. Information is drawn from 
a number of runaway centerSt Conditions that 



have precipitated runaway behavior are dis- 
cussed, and an overview is presented of the 
comprehensive services that runaway centers 
are currently offering. The spirit and scope of 
runaway centers are then compared with com- 
munity mental health centei^. A third series of 
essays is devoted to alternative group foster 
homes and their history as the long-term resi- 
dences created to meet the needs of some 
youth who cannot live with their families. These 
essays are forthe benefit of counselors in group 
foste.^ homes and other alternative services and 
mental health professionals. The operations of 
two group homes are detailed, with consider- 
ation of the ability of one of them to work with 
severely disturbed youth who have been or 
would othei^ise be hospitalized. The final se- 
ries of essays deals with youth helping youth in 
a hotline program, the present transition period 
for alternative services for youth, and prospects 
for the future in the development of new roads 
for mental health for youth. 

210. Hartford, Margaret i. 

Unive^lty of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. Leonard Davis School of 
Gerontology, 

Groups in thm Humsn SBfvlGms: Some 
FsQts and Fanaio$, 
1976, 7p 

SHR-0003978 Pub. in Social Work 
withOroupsvl n1 p7-l3 Spring 1978, 

Group work Is Important in social services and 
social workeiB need to acquire knowledge 
about working with small groups. Groups as a 
means of social work service delivery within al^ 
most every context — schools, hospitals, family 
counseling, chlid welfare^ Institutions, commu^ 
nity services for the elderly, neighborhood orga< 
niiatloni and community planning^ffer a 
unique avenye for Influencing the attitudes and 
behavior of group membei^. Groups in them- 
selves, however, do not automatically influence 
particlpante constructively^ Group leaden, In or^ 
der to nurture constructive outcomes of group 
participation, must learn to structure and inform 
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the group life in aaoord with the ends desired. 
This is manipulative only to the extent that the 
parameters of the group dynamlas are planned 
to deter harmful influences and facilitate posi- 
tive development Although there is a signifi- 
cant body of knowledge about small group 
work, very li^le of It Is taught to soaial work stu- 
dents. The eduQational focus currently involves 
theory about individuali, families, social sys- 
temSr and organizations, while small group the- 
ory is relegated to the status of an elective. The 
value of small group work requires a priority for 
training it has not generally received. Refer- 
ences srs provided. Paper adapted from an ad- 
dress to Los Amigos de Humanidad Support 
Group of the School of Social Work, University 
of Southern California, Los Angelei. 

211. Hartik, Lorraine Mae. 

Identificstlon of Personality Chsrseter- 
istics snd Salf-Conaept Fsctors of Bat- 
t&md Wives. 
1978, 82p 

SHR-0004105 Available from Univer- 
sity Microfilm InternationaL 300 N. 
Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Ml 48106. 

Two psychoiogieal instruments were adminis- 
tered to 30 battered wives and 30 wives who 
had never been battered. Subjects were from 
one California county. They could read at or 
above the sixth grade level, were not institution- 
ally confined, and completed the questionnaires 
voluntarily. The 1 8 Pemnality Factor Question- 
naire (IflPf^ used to measure personality 
characteristics; the Tenessee Self--Concept 
Scale (TSC), to measure self-concept factors. 
Testing of four hypotheses showed that wives 
who had been battered were less psychological- 
ly healthy than wives who had not been bat- 
tered. Battered wives showed significant differ- 
ences from nonbattered wives In both pei^onal- 
ity eharacteriitics and self-concept factoid. For 
example, battered wives were at the lower limits 
of ego strength, while nonbattered wives were 
at the middle range of the 1 8PF, Battered wives 
scored significantly higher than nonbattered 



wives in the apprehensive characteristic of the 
16PF. Additional research should focus on 
backgrounds of battered wives and their marital 
relationships, different socioeconomic groups, 
banering husbands, wives in shelters versus 
wives in the community, battered women who 
batter their own children, and related subjects, 
A literature review, tables, a bibliography, and 
appendices presenting a description of study 
subjects, additional results, and sources of the 
study instruments are included. Submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy, United States In- 
ternationa! Univarsit^. 

21 2. Hartogs, Nelly; ^jnd Weber, Joseph, 

Greater New York Fund/United Way, 
NY. 

Msneging Government Funded Fm- 
grems In Voluntery Agencies. 
Oct 79, 26p 

SHR-0004141 Available from Greater 
New York Fund/United Way, 98 Park 
Ave., New York, NY 10016, 

This booklet is intended to provide useful guide- 
lines for the effective implementation and man- 
agement of government-funded programs ad- 
ministered by voluntary health and welfare 
agencies. The following general concerns of 
agencies are specifically addressed: (1) inability 
to determine true overhead costs, resulting in 
ineffective contract negotiations with the gov- 
ernment and inadequate reimbursements; (2) 11- 
mited involvement of agency boards of direc- 
tors in determining policy relating to the initia- 
tion and execution of government contracts; (3) 
plight of small agencies with insufficient re- 
sources on all levels, resulting In an overall 
negative impact on both the fiscal and program 
level; and (4) common practice of agencies us^ 
ing their own resources of voluntary dollars to 
support the government program. The booklet 
outlines major factoid that affect government- 
funded programs, such as funding types and 0|> 
eratlng budget size, and discusses the admin- 
istrative, fiscal, and program considerations in- 
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volved in a deeision to apply for government 
funds. Also explained iro application prooe^ 
durst and aspects of contract negotiation. Fi- 
nallyi administration of government-funded 
programs is considered in terms of program Im^ 
plementation, and program and fiscal accounta- 
bility. Fiseal accountability Involves such mat^ 
ters as functional accounting, payment delays, 
cash flow problems^ In-^hpuse cost analysis, and 
government fisaal audits, The appendix lists 
definitions and reference materials. 

213. Health Resources Administration, 
Rockville, MO. 

B0$0lln0$ for Ssttlng Health Oasis snd 
Stsndard$. Papers on tha National 
Haalth Guidalinas. 

Jan 77» 11 Op Executive Summary 
available from PROJECT SHARE. 
SHR-0004018 Available from Health 
Resources Administration, Center 
BIdg,, Room 10-44, 3700 East-West 
Highway, Hyattsville, MD 207S2. 

This monograph presents seven analytical pa^ 
pars and studies commissioned by the U»S. Pub^ 
lie Health Service to prepare for the develops 
ment of national health guidelines as required 
by Section 1S01 of the 1974 National Health 
Planning and Resources Act. The papers set 
forth the historioal and legislative background 
for goal setting and present baseline informa- 
tion on currt nt U.S. health status, resources, uti^ 
Illation, and expendityres. In many cases in 
terms of Individual health seivice areas. The 
monograph is addressed to community leadei^ 
and professionals currently developing goals 
and standards and also to other providers and 
consumers concerned with health Issues. Th@ 
law established a network of agencies to deveU 
op the health planning guidelines with empha^ 
sis on State and local effarts. Initial goals and 
standards will be modified and eidended after 
experience and feedback* Since 1S3B, Con^ 
%m%% has passed 129 separate laws related to 
healthy health resources, environmental protect 
tion, and biomedical research, but none has 



stated an overall health goal or set of goals. In 
recent years, several doien health commis- 
sions, commi^ess, task forges, and consultant 
groups have been established by Congress and 
other bodies. Their experience Is Important to 
th^ effoii of developing guidelines. Efforts to 
formulate goals and standards by other coun- 
tries and by U.S. State and area agencies for 
comprehensive health planning are also Instruct 
tive, Data on current U.S. health conditions and 
resources provide a context for sening goals 
and standards. Health measures include popular 
tlon characteristics, mortality rates, health re^ 
sources, utilliation of health resources, and ex^ 
penditures for health care. Examination of pros^ 
pects for future population and family structure, 
living conditions, energy sources, technology, 
health status, health manpower, and orga^ 
nidation of health resources all indicate numer^ 
ous probable changes. WhiSe many of these 
conditions will be difficult to influence, others 
will be susceptible to modification through hu^ 
man creativity and effort. Examples of goals and 
standards from past planning efforts in the U.S. 
and other countries, extensive tabular data on 
the current U.S. health status, other tables, foot- 
notes, a list of selected Federal health laws, and 
chapter reference lists are included. 

^14i Hellinger, Fred J. 

Substitutablllty Among Dlffarant Typas 
of Cara Undar Mmdhara. 
1977, 8p 

SHR4)004078 Pub. in Health Sen^ices 
Research v12 n1 pi %18 Spring 1977. 

The question of whether Medicare coverage of 
outpatient services, nursing home care, and 
home health care reduced the use of shoit'^term 
hospitals by Medicare benefloiaries and wheth^ 
er reduced^ospital use saved the Medicare 
program money is reexamined by applying a 
simultaneous-equations model estimated by 
the two^tage, least^quares method. Since the 
utiliiation levels of all the above types of care 
are interrelated, accurate measurement of the 
patterns of possible substitution between any 
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two typas of oaro requires ineluding all the other 
t/pmB In a simultaneout-aquations model. Suoh 
a model, with its five equations, was u§ed to in- 
vestigate the mean length of stay and admission 
rate in the short-term hospitals, along with utili^ 
zation of outpatient extended-care facility, and 
home oare sarviaes* State aggregate data on uti^ 
lization by Mediaara benafioiaries during 1968 
were taken from Soalal Seaurity Administration 
publieations; demographic data were obtained 
from a U.S. Census Bureau publieation. The five 
dependent variables were 0) short-term hospi^ 
tal admissions per 100 Mediaare enrollees, (2) 
mean length of stay covering days per claim, (3) 
number of elalms for outpatient hospital ser- 
vioos per 1 00 Medioare enrollees, (4) number of 
axtended-aare facility admissions par 100 en- 
rollaes, and (i) number of home health care 
starts par 100 anrollees. Pindings were in 
agreement with earlier studies and confirmed 
that both nulling home aare and outpatient 
care can substitute for hospital care. However, 
In contrast to earlier studies, a complamentary 
relationship between outpatient and nursing 
home care indicates that the additional cover- 
age resulted in greater, not less, expenditure by 
Mediaare, Tabular data and references are pro^ 
vided, 

216. Hill, Robeit B, 

National Urban League, Washington, 

DC« Research Dept 

Informs/ Adaption Among B/ack Famh 

1977, 130p 

SHR^0039Bt Available from Na- 
tional Urban League, Research Dept, 
733 IBth St, NW, Suite 1020, Wash- 
ington, DC 20005. 

This study examines the structures and funa- 
tioning of black extended families snd soalal 
characteristics of informally adopted ohildren in 
black families and of the families adopting 
them. The report describes such families' eco- 
nomic functioning and the quall^ of child care 
provided, and it recommends ways soaial poli- 



qies and programs can be modified to improve 
the quality of child care services to families with 
informally adopted children. Informal adoption 
is defined as the process by which dependent 
children are informally reared by adults who are 
not their natural or formal adoptive parents. 
Data came from three national data sources 
compiled by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Re- 
sults indicate that (1)th6 extended family is one 
of the most viable institutions for the sun/ival 
and advancement of black people today, (2) In^ 
formal adoption is a key function performed by 
the black extended family and (3) about three 
million children, half of whom are black, live In 
relatives' households. The study also found thit 
about 90 percent of black children born out of 
wedlock each year are retained by the extended 
family, while tft/o-thirds of such white children 
are given up for adoption^ child abuse is least 
prevalent in Informally adoptive families; half of 
all black families headed by elderly females 
have informally adopted children; and most in- 
formally adopted children are not on public as- 
sistance, although they are likely to be economi- 
cally disadvantaged. It Is recommended that (1) 
social policies promote self-help kinship net^ 
works among all racial groups, (2) relatives be 
given first preference in foster care and adop- 
tive placements, (3) adoption subsidies be ex- 
panded, (4) special support for families with in- 
formally adopted children be developed, (5) 
more institutionalized children be brought Into 
viable famUies, and (8) further research on the 
relationship of informal adoption to child abuse, 
mental illness, and social policies be con- 
ducted. Tables, footnotes, and a bibliography 
are included.. 

216, Hogge, James H,; Fellendorf, George 
W.r Moore, John W,; and Wuescher, 
Les. 

National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
MD. DIv. of Research Resources. 
Dmilvery SbMcb Ind&H: BbsIb In Evslua* 
tlve Judgments, 
1979, ISp 

SHR4Q0400B Pub. in Evaluation 
Quarterly v3 n4 pe43'^6a0 Nov 79, 
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Sooial Judgment theory is used to combine sev- 
eral deiarlptive indicators that yield an aggre- 
gate Index of overall service quality. Like de- 
scription. Judgment is a fundamental cognitive 
aspect of evaluation. In the theoretical lens 
model, service quality is not directly observable 
and can only be inferred through a Judgmental 
process from a potentially wide ari^y of varla^ 
bles reflecting different aspects of client experi- 
ences with services. These variables constitute 
elements of a service experience profile. The in^ 
terpretation of service delivery evaluation in 
terms of the lens model demonstrates that any 
global characterization of service quality is nec- 
essarily subject to potential redefinition by dif^ 
ferent Judges. Steps in the development of a ser^ 
vice delivery index (SDI) are profile develop^ 
ment, selection of representative cases, 
selection of a panel of judges, profile rating, as^ 
sessment of agreement, development of In^ 
dividual equations. Identification of policy clus^ 
ters, development of an overall equation, and 
application of equation(s)« An example of SDI 
development for assessing the quality of ser- 
vices received by preschool hearing^impaired 
children and their famities demonstrates that 
such an Index can accurately represent aggre^ 
gated evaluative Judgments. An analysis of SDI 
differences among income groups in Sweden 
and the United States suggests that the sample 
educationHiealth SDI has construct validity. 
Strengths of the SDI development procedure 
are identified^ and problems in nonconsensus 
situations are noted. Tabular data and refer^ 
encas Btm included. 

217, Horejsi, Charles R. 

Montana Univ.^ Missoula. Depl of So^ 
cial Worlc. 

Foster Family Cam A Handbook for So- 
cial Workmrs, Alllmd Pro^sglonals, and 
Conoamad CItinna, 
1979, 3B7p 

SHR40041 1 7 Available from Charles 
C. Thomas, Pub*, 3bl<327 East Law^ 
rence Ave., Springfield, fL 62717. 



This book presents information and guidelines 
to help social workers, psychologisti, psychia^ 
trists, and concerned laypersons make deci^ 
sions related to the use of foster family care. 
Other goals of the book are to help prevent inap^ 
propriate placement of children Into foster care 
and to increase the quality of care received by 
those children. A question and answer format 
Is used to permit short and focused discussions 
of specific topics. An overview of the U.S. foster 
care system is provided. Discussions relate to 
the placement decision, the natural parents, the 
use of behavioral contracting, programs of per^ 
formance planning, and the child's reactions to 
foster care. Other topics explored Include: (1) 
the recruitment, selection, and retention of fos- 
ter parents; (2) legai concepts in foster care; (3) 
special problems of the American Indian child; 
and (4) Issues related to professional perform^ 
ance. Research findings on foster care are pre^ 
sented. Innovative and successful programs are 
described, Addressas of organiiatipns with in^ 
formation on foster care, tables, checklists, ref^ 
erence lists, and a glossary of legal terms are 
provided. Extensive appendices present an in^ 
take questionnaire, guidelines for assessing 
prospective foster care situations, a reference 
list, and an index. 

218. Hunt, Peter J. 

Pei^onnel Research and Training Inst, 
Madeira Beach, Fl. 
Pfogranf Evaluation Manuals 
1S7S, liSp 

SHR<^004033 Available from Pei^on- 
nel Research and Training Institute, 
13011 Boca Ciega Ave., Madeira 
Beach, PL 33708. 

Adopting a uier^rlented approach to ^valua^ 
tion, this manual documents the steps rtquired 
to evaluate a program and use the results In pro» 
gram decisionmaking. In the f ir^t of the two ma» 
Jor sections of the manual, the planning and re- 
search design of evaluation are diicussed, fol- 
lowed by a description of the steps for 
collecting and analyiing the evaluation data, in^ 
terpreting the results, and writing the evaluation 
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^^^Ijp^alM^ jnoluded Is a 

. ..^:c*.- t^FvtW^Staitlsti^ the 
iJ^1ikSGi^^§|r^^ program paokage 

M^Som^i^^^ useful to 

^' "'^'liiklfl^^ niajor seotion of 

iw^^elsibnmaklri^^ 
||iie process is presented, and apaoial 
' stions in using evaluation data are ei£> 
ill^liaauea oonsldered^a or 
, |ie a n^ 

lien^iyersus effeetivanasa, the need 

^^^Hpn yaHa bentVltt derived 

iile^aiu^^^^^ and program 

piii'^^^^^ partioularly 

il^l^brad^ deflhitlona of 

J^IIot^^ and 

lgftif^rovi<ded^^^^(^ modi- 



Huttman, Illiabath D.; and Vol Inn, Ilea 

Housing md SqgM SeMMs for th& 
Etd0i^So^M Pa/toy Trmrtds. 

81111^0004184 Available from Praager 
Publlahing Co», 383 Madison Ave., 
Nat*«t Yeirfc NY 10017. 
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liifprrnatiDn and researoh findings on all as* 
^pIMs^ofehibuaiiiH^ elderly are presented, 

l^^^liMitiii^ general eharaoterlatlos and 
^^m^ithe elderly, needs relating to houaing 
|#M%imente/and types of asslstanoe provided 
iM^heirown lipmea, Inoluqing finan- 
Mfa^ Hous- 
^^dt^ilha elderfy is dlaouaaed^ note- 
ifltaHand^ oongregate hpuaing, and 
|fteffing ara^^^ 
Ifniated aria development provision 



Imunlty prpviaipn. 



(i^llfiif^i^ elderly/ sl^^ the develop 
J^idn, and use of high-rise build- 

"^"^^^^^^^ihe dMa^^ 

^ from a Oanadiari n study 




on aubaldized, speolally designed apartments 
and oongregate housing In Canada. The study 
inoluded a mall survey of 284 managirs, Inter- 
viem with 303 elderiy living in 18 suah deveh 
opmenta, and ease studies of these 1 9 develop- 
ment, A ohapter is devoted to the nursing 
home, Itt faollities, funding, staff, and patianta. 
The appendix disoussea the methodology of the 
Canadian survey. Notes and an index are pro- 
vided. One of the Praeger Spaoial Studies in 
U.St Eoonomlo, Sooial, and Polltioal Issues, 

220. Indoehlna Refugee Aotlon Center, 
Washington, DC, 

S^ofi$i8 of Cufiwnt Indoohlnno RBfuh 
goo Situstion, 
Aug 78, 24p 

SHR-0003887 Available from Indo- 
ehlna Refugee Aotlon Center, 102B 
15th St, NW, Suite 600, Washington, 
DC 2000B. 

A 1878 position paper of the Indpohlna Refu- 
gee Aotlon Center In Washington, D.C, focuses 
on the number of people that have left Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia, It la estimated that about 
U million people have left Indoohina sinee 
187i, and that as many aa two to three million 
more will leave. There are more than 370,000 
refugaea living In nonoommunist oampa of first 
aaylum in SouthMSt^la. Slnoe 1975, nonoom^ 
munist obuntries have resettled nearly 600,000 
refugees and have made oommltments to reset- 
tle about 300«000 more through September 30, 
1880, Through July 1878, the United States 
has talcen about 220,000 refugees, with most 
looating In California, Texas, Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana, Washington, Virginia, llllnoli, Flori- 
da, New Yoric, Minnesota, Oregon, Colorado, 
and Olclahoma. Istlmates of persons perishing 
enroute number In the hundreds of thousanda. 
The General Aooounting Offloe liM the most 
signif leant problema of voluntary aganoles who 
handle refugees who make It to the U,S, to be 
unoertaintlea resulting from no government 
planning, reduetion of per aaplta State Depart* 
ment grants, Inadequaoy of soolal sarvloes and 
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job training programs, refugee mediaal proli- 
lems, leak of adequate advance notlfloation of 
refugee arrival, and refugee adjustment prob^ 
lenii in the UniWd SW^ a refugee ar^ 

rives and Is stRled with a sponsor, soalal ser^ 
vlaes (inoludlng landua^^ slcills, Job training, 
welfare^ and medical abirti^ are provided by vari- 
ous government agencies and departments 
with limited government and private funds. 
More detailed narrative and tabular Information 
recounts refugee resettlement by oountry (Unit- 
ed States and foreign), sex and age characterise 
tics of refugees, sea rescue operations (United 
States, Norvifay, Italy, ahd othei). eai^ 
asylijm, U.S* commltm^n^ at Geneva, (e.g., to 
increase monthly quota of resettlement commit 
ments and to request increased Federal fun- 
ding), the role of Congress in refugee assist- 
ance, and the Cambodian famine. 

221. Isralowiti, Richard E. 

JimMil9 VMmo^: A Thrmst to Our 
Community^ Wmlfmrm. 

SMR^jMOOT Pub. in Jnl. of Applied 
Stibial^?S£H[^ v4 n1 pB7'77 Fall/ 

ywn^^^^ 

Violent Juveniles include both youths who oqm« 
mit aett of violerice and juv>nlles,W^ 
ly^ oommiWilrioiJi^^^^ 

lle^groups. 
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porting statutory reviiions have iubstantially 
changed the way of handling serious juveniie 
offendera. Legislatures are likely to oontlnue 
this approach to violent juveniles because data 
are lacking on effective treatments and 
sources are limited. The Issue of violent Juvenile 
delinquency may instigate a restrlctlvei inflexi* 
ble, and oppressive approach to all Juvenile de- 
linquency and therefore negate progressive 
measures such as community-based facilities. 
Possible approaches Include: (1) lowering the 
age of prosecution as an adult (2) automatic IfH 
tltial sentencing to secure facilities, (3) assump- 
tion by courts of responsibility for youth ser* 
vices, (4) merging of youth and correctional 
agencies, and (i) return of large, restrictive Insti* J 
tutlonal facilities for Juveniles, The probleni is a - 
serious and often overlooked one, requiring fur- : 
ther research and appropriate responses. Foot*' 5^ 
notes, a retarance list, and an appended figure ' 
showing factors contributing to delinquency are 
included. 

222. Jordan, Donald K.; and Windsor, Brian 

Boys' Clubs of America, New York. Pro* ^i 
Ject TEAM (Teens Explore Alcohol ^ 
Moderation), , ^ 

Alcohol Abuse Prmvmntlon: A Compn- , 
hmnslym Quldm for Youth Ot^anbatlons. 
1S7i, 178p 

SHR4I0040BS Available from Boys"^^ 
Clubs of America, 771 First Ave., New^ 
York, NY 10017, 

Guidelihes for establishing alcohol abuse pri|:(| 
ventlon programs in youth organizations. J|jp|£j 



presented In tiiis manual bassfd^ on proj|i^^^ 
developed and field tedted over a two^esf ^H- 
bd By the Bo^' Clubs of America; Tlie gdalji ' 
the program was to develop realistic, Inno! 
tive, and varied alcohol abuse, preventionpi^^^ 
grams in Bbys'^ Clubs.'throughout theVUlStb^ 
educating Amerlea'a^yo^^^^^ 



Ira^'inv^furv.y shows that 1SMof'32^ialN ra- 



piyeHologleal,:a'n4^- '^HAira^^^^^^ of 
uiai Tha.pilot programs wara'oonducted 
Soyt' Cliibi throughout ths U.S. The ssvan 
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l^i^uMng preytntion models inQlude peer leader 
ipship^ peer counseling, arts and craftsi cultural 
^l^loration, med 

||ind4>o The models address 

^pr||i|pnlli6G0^ 

l^mii^iii^hefm methods 
|^;|1|starting^a program;; t^^ of staff to seek, 
^!l^vi^a|» to involve teenagers; pr^^ 

f^^^^0^^f^mfi^^Bpts- about alcohol and alcohol 
P^||^tie^ group exercises, 

l^^nis, diagrams, photograph llluftrations, a 
^l§ioMary, a reference list, and an index are in- 
l^oluded. 

^ 223^' Kamermari, Sheila B.; and Kahn, Alfred 

D '-^ : J-.. ' 

ia78HSp 

8HR4»!940M Pub. In Public Interest 
nff4 p76-B3 Winter 1879. 

r Day care/for children Is examlnsid iri the contest 
I of ther^cUrrent iiebate about Whether and how 
Ic^lfhould be provided: Most current discussions 
; iarV based on inaccuracies/ myths, ideology, ig- 
tnorance, or denial of reality. These errors are 
illustrated by the five major argymehti against 
i day^ cara: (1) there is no^^^^ for 
|i1^(2) child care programs are ineffectivei (3) day 
|fji|are programs undermine family v 
P^id^ ftirf children; (4) programs are too expen- 

l^isre unneceMary. Current data refute each^ 
llt^me^ argum a debate, rath« 

^^;l|Mhan a specif Ic^^rieW social program, are need- 
;|#4|t|[!e.0row women in the 

l^^rkforco;^ especially marked among 
^j^mem with coilege education, .women with 
|;one or two children, and women with children 
^Mer^ge three. Econom continue 
foster this trend/^^^C^^ represent how> 
i^iiiye^ t>oth societal ^nd familial: continuity and 
piniimprtality. Society should consider Its respon* 
fffibility: to its children, the issue that must be 
f iddressiBd is how aduitt are going to manage 

vS;^^^^. Human Ssrvless A bstraoti ^ ^ I prii 1 til 



the successful care and rearing of future gener- 
ations of children while spending a substantial 
portion of time at work away from home. Po^ 
slble approaches already being used In other 
countries include maternity leave or parent ir^ 
surance, child care provliiion as a public service, 
intantvand toddler care through day care cen- 
ter or grants to parents, and income mainte- 
nance policies such as family or children's bU 
lowances, tax credits, and social security entitle- 
ments. The discussion should thus move from 
day cara to child care to parenting. The choices 
made will depend on what society wants to 
achieve for Itt families. 

224. Kamerman, Sheila B.; and Kahn, Alfred 
J. 

M^plOfstioM in Fmmily Polloy, 
1970, 6p 

8HR^b03981 Pub. In Social Work 
v21 n3 p181-18a IMay 70. 

Despite a national Ideology that the formulation 
of a family policy would represent unacceptable 
government Intervention, recogriition Is grow* 
Ing tlistt rio mpdem industrial social^ can avoid 
policies that affect the fanrilly/Developments in 
foster care and child care raise issues that affect 
tax policies. Government policies also have con- 
sequences for family members other than ohlU 
drem e,g., the elderly. Conflict over the family 
structure ayailsrconcern Is for patt^^ 
dlsorganiiatloni the growth of one-parent, 
fenial#-4ieaded families; the increasing labor 
force partiGlpatlon rate oLmothei^ of young 
chlldreni and rising statistics on divorce and 
put-of^edlock childbirth. Government reac- 
tions do not reflect directed policy. Legislation 
providing extensive child care programs hss 
been vetoed because ''good'' public policy re- 
quires that parental authority and parental in- 
volvement with children be enhancf^ rather 
than diminished. Yet, Congress encplirages or 
pressures mothers receiving aid to farnilies with 
dependent children (AfpC) to place their chil- 
dren in care and take Jobs. Meanwhile, child de' 
velopment experts worry about the absence of 

. , 43 
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mothers from homes. Family polioy Is defined to 
mean eyerythlng done by the government to or 
for the family* It has sueh parametei^ as popula- 
tion^ poliey, family planning, gash and in-4cind 
transjfarpeymenttramploymenvhouslng, nutri- 
tion, health, p»ersoM servloas, child d^ 
velopmeht and the entire field of social policy 
for women. It is not an easy taslc t initiate a 
fomily policy in the United States, since this 
type of policy runs counter to the national ethic. 
However, family policy could emerge as one of 
several constructive criteria In the evolution of 
social policy. Social planning should be aimed 
at social Justice, equality^ and environmental 
protection; perhaps It will also be possible to 
formulate a criterion related to the well-being 
of families and other primary groups. Notes and 
references are Included 

226. Kastellc, Frank Albin, 

Csiwmfs of Nmw Community Initlstmd 
Hmalth Smrvlcm OrgMiMt/ons, 
Jun77,208p 

SHR4»q04i87 from Univei^ 

sity^ Microfilms 300 N. 

Zeefai Road, Ann Arbor; Ml 48 1 00. 

Patterna in the careers of new community* 
initiated health service organliationa are eicam^ 
ined and implications are drawm Sased on the 
resaai^hejfs personal e^perience;^^^ 
organtaationai theory literature/ assumptions ' 
were^'formuiated which viewed^new commu- 
nity4lnitiated health service, organliationa aa ba- 
ing deyelo0^^^ mn^ 
lattinfthejrangran^^ 

bein^glclferidlin^thii^^^^ aridhhaVthis 

gap^ni^^beilltfd 

oigafjintfonvrOvertime;ihoweveir^^^ 

peraon^^^^^ flexibie/aelV^^ new 

organiutibjn /become 

tiieyi^^l^pf iIn^ and rowhe. In stioi;!^'; they 
beebifrii/itmilar to the^^ t^^^ organliationa 
whoae aervices the ne^fdraanteation hoped to 
improve. These antimptiohs were tested 
through B^onth participant oliservatlofi of a 
community-initiated Health aervlce orga» 



niiation. A semistructured interview format was 
developed and administered to a nonrandom 
sample of members of 17 communltyHnitlated 
health service organizations. Of all the 30 cha- 
racteristics of the descriptive model, 1 8 were 
confirmed, suggesting the improbability of a 
new itrvice organiiation deviating greatly from 
existing modes and structures over time. At* 
^^mpts at incremental change rather than fun- 
damentally radical revisions might afford more 
pragmatic and lasting changes. Suggestions 
are presented for further research on organiia- 
tional careers and new service organizations. 
Tables, footnotes, and a bibliography are includ- 
ed, while appendices provide samples of mate^ 
rials used In the study. Submitted in paitial fuh 
flllment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Social Welfare, Univei^lty of Call* 
fornia, Bericeley. _ 

226. Kushman, John E. 

North Carolina Univ., Chapel Hill Bu- 
reau of Applied Business and Eco^ 
nomic Research. 

PubUc Cho/oB Modmi of Day Cara CBfh 
tmr S&ry/OM, 
1978, 14p 

SHR-0004288 Pub. in Social Science 7; 
Quarteriy vSO n2 p28B-308 Sep 78. 

The purpose of this paper is to develop a MitfMj|| 
model of publicly funded i day care center,Mi^^ 
vices, to subject it to a liniited test and to ilius^^^^ 
trate ltt empirical interpretation. A model Ja^^ 
drawn from the public choice literature to pro^i'^^ 
vide e uaeful framework for anal^ing man^inn^^i 
portent questions about the.polltical fconp^^^i 
of child careJ^8p9^ifiMllyi;tiie:rnb^ 
the Issue of "reciprbcai externalitia8''^Kp^ 
benafltt^that parenta confer on socje^ by^pj^'ll 
vidlng day care for their children and that p^l&H||p^ 
provision of care confers on parental tl^ 
waa made operMiMal.byvapecify|ng eri^^ 
counterperto for^e.variablea. The dat^||iN^ 
then used to estinrieta equetlons describing tli^|^|| 
collective demend for government care and tliii^ 
private demand for care. The estimates provide^ 



226. 

^p^idonce on the assumptions and implieatlons 
^|<Gf Ittio.m.o^ prdinary-lQast-squaras and an bU 
f^r^^mMymrm mtthod known 

I iM^TTobH^^ were used. Estimates, based 

^^-^^^)r th^^ a oore of common 

'^J^Kf^oiliiBy of programs whioh provide 

oenters. The esth 
^/|iratei^i|ui^ proportion of ohildren in 

|^i;th^t|iipu^^ and Federal subsidies 

^,: syoh as: those under the Appalachian Regional 
Irogram^^^ important influences on govern- 
lt^,nn(ifii|ii«^^ spaces. Further research is indi- 
and^t^^^ data should aggregate all public 
^lll^j^kM^s^^^ should separate parent' and 
il'tiyifa^eri^ Footnotes, tabular data, 

MI^^l^ are gh^en. A previous vei^ion of 

^Jms/pape^^ presented to the Southern Eco- 
Fnogic'^^ New Orleans, November 3/ 

1^ 1877, 

I 227. I^clc, Sylvia A. 

r Hospice, Inc., New Haven, CT. 

New Hmh ft 974}: Chsrsct^rtsticB of 
^ a Hasplcm Pngram of Cat9, 

1978, 12p 

SHR^04184 Pub. in Death Educa- 
tion v2 n1-2 p41*B2 1978. 

progfam charact^ essential to the delivery 
|%;;of effective hospice care are described, based 
ii^iein evaluation of a S-^earprogra by 
i^^^Hbspice, Inc., in New Haven, Conn. Begun In 
^s,eMareh 1974, the program was conducted on a 
|i:l^eontract with the National Cancer Institute. The 
l^jirogram demonstrated that home care Is great- 
^ ly^desifisd by miiny people. In addition, a service 
|£ emphaUiing quality of life rather than diagno* 
^$ sis and cure ain be integrated into professional 
$ and lay cohcepls of health care. The evaluation 
I? study showed that the hospice service benefits 
f patients and families alilce and that these bene- 
fits are measurable; Result have also indicated 
^ that optimum hospice care can be delivered 
Konly when home care and inpatient beds are un- 
der the same central, autonomous hospice ad- 
ministration. SIdlled control of physical, socio- 
f'r logical psychological, and spiritual symptoms 

1^ n e Journal eff Humaii Sar^M AN^^»^pril \ 



and needs is also essentiaL Medical direction of 
the program is required both for the patient's 
physical and psychological well-^being and to 
gain the acceptance of the medical community. 
Care must be provided by an interdisciplinary 
team, with services available 24 houi^ a day, 7 
da^ a week, on an on*-call basis. The patient 
and family must be regarded as the unit of care, 
with bereavement followup provided to family 
membei^. Also, volunteers must be an integral 
part of the inteidisciplinaiv care team. Struc- 
tured staff support and communications are es- 
sential. Moreover, patients should be accepted 
into the program on the basis of health needs, 
not the abili^ to pay. A reference list is pro- 
vided. 

218. Lamers, William M. 

California Univ.» San Francisco. 
Msr/n County (7970): D&wtopm&nt of 
HospioB of Ms fin* 
1978, top 

8HR-0004188 Pub. in Death Educa- 
tion v2 n1-2 pB3-62 1878. 

The development and characteristics of the 
Hospice of Marin in California are described. 
The Hospice of Marin, a nonprofit organiiatlon 
that examined the needs of the dying, began In 
1974 as a result of efforts of a psychologist, a 
clergyman, and a homemaker, UcAisure^^s a 
home health agency was obtained in early ^ 
1 970^ It was decided not to charge any fees for 
hospice care in order to demonstrate the con- 
cept's practlcalj^ without having to focus on 
relmbui^ement and to have hospice care seen 
as a unique type of medical care delivery. Much 
education was needed to learn new methods of 
controlling pain and symptoms, to understand 
alt aspects of death and their effacts on dying 
persons and their families, and to learn more 
open methods of communication. The program 
was designed to make the patient and family 
the basic unit Physician education and pain 
control ware also emphasized. Care includes 
management of pain and symptoms, as well as 
family involvement To maintain optimal staff at^ 

45 
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titudeSi nursti' work sehtdulos were reduoed 
to 4 da^ a^^wtdk/ plur an^ oaeasldnal night or 
waekand oall, ifforti are under way to improve 
foliowup eontaot with bereaved famiiies. It is 
coneluded that if hospiae eare is to be more 
than a passing fad In the U.S., efforts should 
foous on defining it and dttermlnlng the best 
providers, methods of relmbumment and 
methods of program oeitifioation. Referenoes 
are included* 

229. Lauscher, Susan D.; and Klaus, Susan 
L 

George Washington Univ., Washing- 
ton, DC. Sooial Researah Group. 
Child AbuM0 and Naglwt Information 
Managommnt SystomM. 
Stpt 78., 30p 

SHR^004132 Available from the Su- 
perfhtendeht of Dooumen^, Govern^ 
ment Printing Offioe, Washington, DC 
20402, Order number 017^90- 
00044-B. 

StateHeyel approaohea to the development and 
use of ohjld abuse and nag in- 
forniMoh s^temW^ehtral registers, and ollent 
traoking and oaaf managemtnt fire ditQussed, 
Mahigemeht iniom 

States^to mpnitor^lridly)^^ and[ thejr 

eaaeloads, provide supervisors with an overall 
view of agency or program operation,; and proN- 
vide supervisors with a mohtKiy summary of 
each worker's caaeload and activities. They are 
npacoountability data o 
lUrces needed to 
i|^^facilitating the 
Bp aiMial abrvice 
^rdyiding^re- 
:ics|;tii8t aid 
iriMurlmiieaap 
lent information 
_ i^ng tha capability to 

— iff^oentralmglstei^ to 
meet various information needs: management 
pianriing; assessment of danger to bhildren; and 




assessment of child protective service f unotlon- 
ing. Central register syitem procedures and re- 
quirement differ among States, ivery State has 
guidelines for reporting, investigating, and pro- 
viding treatment and services to children and 
famlliea involved In Incidents of child abuse and 
negle^. iach program requires some type of In* 
formation system to help workers keep track of 
clients as they move through the system and to 
manage their caleloads. Some States use cen- 
tral registei^ In client tracking and case man^ 
agement functions; many States are able to 
track clients with their information systems. 
Problems and Issues in child abuse and neglect 
management information systems concern the 
quali^ and quantity of input and legal problems 
(confidentiality of information and authoriied 
access). Appendices note participants at a rifr* 
tional conference on child protective services,; 
a national data collection and trand analysis, 
and a review of State statutes on central regia^ 
tei^ of child abuse and neglect caseSp Supporlh 
ing tables and a bibliography are prwidtd 
Statute^ citations regarding central i«gist4rs 
and confidentiality are listed. A report from thja^ 
National Conference on Data Aspects of Chll^^^ 
Protective Services (2nd), held Jan. 31 through} 
Feb, 2, 1878, Washington, DC. 

230. L.eQrand, Camille; and L.eonai^# ) 
■ . Frances." ' ^ -r^ ^ 

CMISulmforSwuaiABsalult: CompM^ 
sating Nspo Wia^^ - 
1S78, 3Sp ^ 

SHR-00Q4338 Pub. In Golden Gate ^ 
Law Review v8 n2 p478*51 3 Spring 
1878. 
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This article deacrlbes the extralegal considerar: 
tiona In deciding yi^hether a aexual amii||i^ 
tim should bring a civil ault fordama|jea^il^| 
her attacker; Problems of evaluating theFei|t«^f ; 
tional and psychological elements and^tKlSiii^l 
nomie feaaibili^ of huch'ai^ auit as weli^i|in| 
prastical probltmt eff proof are emphMBfOg^ 
Tha artiela alao addraiaaa'tha lagal iaiMi| 
which may arlta in tha saiiual atsault luit, par^TB 
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> tidulariy in Ciiifornia. The emotional and pay- 
pholosieal favors ara probably more important 
Bf'iifi^mnY:ls^Bn in determining whether or not 
A ait^heii'euit for damagea ahould be brought on 
ili|i^<if MM^^ iaaauit viotlm. The vary length 
" liieTot^^^^^ meana involvement 



■uitjBrpast th« eomplMion of th« 
'^Himt^wt, the pcMantial ps^holog- 




^l^aKdlifRotiipi^^ involved in a oivilauit 

JnriaV^I^ oMi^iMghed by a number of payohologi- 
-^eategftiha: a filing of renewed control over her 
ilH^i^Htiafaction in an effort to prevent other 
laucplNote^^ of. vengeful and angry 

' '}jifi4and..rea^ of faith In Juadoe 
f ItljlnM^l Although inaiaranoe 

iriga.^l' general, damagea due to inten< 
if^|toi^€6mmttted bye polloyholderaeldom 
pie potaibility of collecting a aetdement 
i^jnt it good enough to make man^^ 
/^ipeoially if proof problema are mini- 
of a oonviotion in the 
l^icHminal prooeaa. The article conoludea that 
^tMch civil actiona will help eatabllah what the 
criminal juttice a^em haa ao far failed to 
;^;^achiave: accounfability of an aaaailant for a aex- 
1 ual aaaault« Reference notea ar^ provided. 

^ 231« Leiby,Jamea, 

California Univ., Berkeley, School of 
Social Welfare^ 

Hl&h^ry Qt SocM WmffSiW snd Sogiaf 
Warklln tha UnlWd Sta^s. 
187S, 428p 

8HR4)00398t Available from Co^ 
lumbiaUhhferaityPreaa,i62 W. 1 13th 
it. New York, NY 1002B. 

- :The viciaaitudea of aooial welfare in America are 
.^traced f rorn the decadea baf&re induatrlaliiation 
to the 1 97d'a and viewed within the framework 
I of aooial and Intelle^ual hiatory. The aponaors 
of earl^aoalil welfare programa and their guid- 
ing phllimphiea and intended blinefactiona are 
, d«iCribed.Themaln themea arethedevelopmant 
/.,of ''aolentific philanthropy" from religioua ideaa 
K about charity and aecular notiona of aoclal 
Mience, and th^ waya proponenia of thla acien- 



tif Ic view tried to apply it to effect problem solu- 
tionis Ideallied concepts of the welfare state 
arose along with the difficult cii^umstances of 
Industrial and urban life at the turn of the cen* 
tury, followed by disillusionment with political 
aolutions In the 1 920's, The significance of the 
Social Security Act amidst the great depression 
and New Deal efforts for recovery and reform 
are explained, Pcst-World War II ascendancy of 
Federal programs and Initiatives gave rise to In* 
come maintenance programs such as social in* 
surance and public assistance. These culminat- 
ed in the poilcies of jdhnson's War on Poverty, 
and aubsequent public disillusionment Profea^ 
slonal identification in social work Is considered 
In conclusiony iince this theme of direct ser* 
vices prbylsion by scientifically trained profes- 
sionals runs parallel to the other development 
deacrlbedp References and guide to the litera- 
ture, bibliography, and an index are included. 

232. tiebermani Plorence. 

SoQlal Work With CMtdr&n. 
1978, 344p 

SHR4004163 Available from Human 
Sciences Press, 72 Fifth Ave., New 
York, NY 10011. 

This text on social work with children is de- 
signed to provide social workers and related 
mental health professionals with basic knowl* 
edge needed for the understanding and care of 
children. Major developmental stages of child- 
hood from Infancy to adolescence are de- 
scribed from a personal, familial, and cultural 
perspective^ Qrowth and physical development, 
play, peers, sex differences, cognitive ability, 
psychological growth, and sexuality are dis- 
cussed. The nature of the family, family prob- 
lems, family crisaa such as death and Illness, 
and the family In society are described. Preva- 
lent emotional, learnlngr and somatic disordera 
of childhood are dealt with. Subjecmcovered 
Include depression^ aggression, hyperactivity, 
undarachlavement, hypochondriaais« tics, eat' 
Ing diaordarsi disorders of elimination, sleep 
disorders, and others. Mort effective methods 
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of troatmtnt ara prdstnted. Speoifie guidslinos 
for the Aqtuat ellnlaal sdtting are providad and 
aovar Initial aontaet with ohildran and thalr 
famlliei# tisa of blo-*piy€ho«4Qalal dlagnosli In 
formulating a treatmant plan, aommunlQation 
with ellan^# and tarmlnation of traatment Casa 
historidf illurtrating problams and mathoda of 
traatmant an axtansivo rafaranca list and an 
indax ara provldad« 

233i Lubar, Raymond F. 

Psrtlsl HoBpltslbstion. A Cumnt P§r* 

1978/208P 

SHR-d004260 Availabia from Flenum 
Prassr227 W. 1 7th St., Naw York, NY 
10011. 

Thta book amphaslzti the Importance of the 
oommiinity as the loQua for the eare of the psy- 
chiatric patiantthr^^ of pai^ 
tla| hoapitdliidtion. Pollowing the passage of the 
Mahtal|AjSMMM 

Mantai> HaMH f Centers Consfruation Aot of 
1 9id||pa[rti i^perienaed rapid 

grb^H) of trea^ 

mmi^lj^^ highly atru^ 

turM^^^f^iati^ly u program for- 

matt/^^ 
oif traitMar^^ 
^ trt^ 

hoaptolii^o^^^^ 

ilindooniiiaptual^ 




slid 





;^nf4man^ 

^a|^paH(e^'but^^^^^^^ 
%^io|ixpand4h base 

'■^^™«la|#ospitalliation^ eon- 



jMlUlaMdli df 



tion; a aontrast of behavioral and aoieotlQ prooe^ 
durasi and a slngla^asa approach. Finally, the 
future potential for partial hospitalizstlon as a 
viable treatment la auggaated. Tables, figures 
and chapter references are Included. Approxh 
mataly 30 references and author and subject 
indices are appended. (Author abstract modi- 
fied). Applied Clinical Psychology Series. 

234. Magrab, Phyllis R.; and Elder, Jerry 0. 
Planning fyr Ssma&s to Hsndicapp&d 
P0fsaM: Communityf £duc&t/on, 
H&alth. 
1979, 2B4p 

8HR400411S Availabia from Paul H. 
Brookes Publishers, P.O. iox 10624, 
Saltlmora, MD 21204. 

This book focuses on planning for coordinated^ 
comprehensive services to handlcappad oltl* 
lana to replace the present duplloipitive, fi^g' ^ 
mented, and often chaotic mujtipla sarvlbe 
dalivaiy iystama. the book is InMndad for hu- || 
man san^lca prof@Mlonal$ Jnvoived In policy v 
and program planning at the oommunityj State, | 
and national iavela. Information la preseiit^d jetti ; || 
getting thi moat tfMative, ooat^ff icient use 
from existing sarvloM, influencing planning 
future sarvicas, achieving Interagency collai^ 
ration and oooperatlon; and uhdei^tanding rale- ^ 
vantiagislatlpn arid itti^^ 
servlM dallMry; Individual c^ dlacui^ is^ 
auaa involved Iri oommuni^^ aervioa^^p 
educational planning, planning for tna;preyar^^ 
tion of mental retardation^ eom ^^^}% 
planning^ health planrilng'^fe^^^ handieappa€i;i^f i| 
sons In raaidantiaj^nin^^^^ 



piannlngr proposals for cc^^^ 



these a raas a ra piAajai 
cy mbdals;^^ such^ 
mar^ger adybcatea,; syf^^ 
gal advocacy; are 




volvad In cbbNini^^^ 



ii^iil:hoapHilli^ 



thf u^a iOf Jril^rd!^ 
interagency^ coo^f^l^^ 

it#g'rattof^] 
four saiyica dalivary systaifiis; (^^^ 



acyjaama and throu^^^^ 
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4tiHiial^ mtdlMl and health eara, and vomlonal 
tind rehabilltativa) is Finally, a work- 

'^fikta^ a eonarate method for 

^^tyitematioally collating data to aohlava a apa- 
f'^oif i4lBM with aampla forms and work- 

i^^^jSaMfta^^ FootnotaSi rafar- 

:^^ema liatt for aaeh ehaptar, and an Index are pro- 
ivided, 

236. Maguira, Gall A. 

Volunt&er PfQgrmm to Assist th^ Eldsriy 
to Rsmaln in Homm Smttlngs. 
1978, 4p 

8HR*4KM4060 Pub. In Ameriean Jnl. 
of^ooupatlonal Therapy v33 n2 p98* 
101 Feb^1S79- 

/^A oommunity^aied volunteer program was de- 
signed to enable the elderly with phyaloal limits 
^ ^ionis to iemain in their home aenings. The pro- 
gram^i whioh developed by a univei^ltyf 
f ^huroliip^ishj and oom aotlon oommlt- 
Tteer matched elderly olien^ with a volunteer 
who visited the ollent regularly. Volunteers as- 
. slated olients with transportation, home malnte* 
nano^'^and meal preparation when these ser- 
vioear%rare not available. Referrals oame from 
^welfare and home health agenoles, family, and 
frfenda. Volunteers, mostly students, were re- 
Zof uito^ the ehurch. 

^S^ vblunteers reported regularly to their ooordlna- 
^Ktors^ ensura th^ elderly were being seen, 
|;^hln ft voiuiiteer n additional assistance, 
-3hft tobrdinator assigned others to specific 
taal». Only, supportive services that did not du- 
.. plleatei existing sen/Ices, that did not requira 
if lireMttibhal expertise, and that did not encour- 
: a^e^depandence oryh for vltel neces- 

sKiM isuch as daily meals) were provided. The 
principal value of the program was breaking the 
eldarly clientt' Isolation and lonelineas, Fun^ 
tioning since 197B, the program has assisted 
^ from 20 to 30 elderly each year. Referencea are 
provfded* 
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236. Magura, Stephenj and Claburn, W, Eu- 
gene. ^ 

Sociel and Rehamlltation Seivice, 
Washington, DC. Office of Planning, 
Reseamh, and Evaluation. 
^s^rCsrs Cass nmvisw:A Critiqus of 
Canaspt and H^athod 
1879, 1 0p 

•HR<0004ia8 Pub. In Jnl. of Social 
Welfara vB na p2B-34 Summer/Fall 
1978. 

Msumptlons underlying formal case review 
systems In child welfare are eisamlned, along 
with the ^ectivaneas of some actual sterns 
In Impmvl ng caae outcomaa, and inherent limh 
tatlona of rwiew procedures ara identified. 
Casework fdlecialonmaM 

sulifjictl^, and nohroutlM^^ it difficult 

for external reviewers fo^g^ 
of case management quality; Moreover^ the best 
available research has failad to demoiniMrate 
that the quality of tiaae management Is, in l^elf , 
a signiflMm factor determin outcomea 
or that widespread defiaianclea in case man* 
aigemeht even exist The aurrent^^^^ on 
case review as an Innovative means for Improv- 
ing ohild vvelfore managament falls to note the 
barrlera to effective child placement which 
loom large In determining outapmes. Such bar- 
riers. Include parental chlldrearing Incompe- 
tence, economic marginality of farriilles, formi- 
dable legal obstacles restrioting placement al- 
ternatives, poor employee selection and 
training, high caaeloads, and Inauff Iciant aer- 
vlce and placement resources. These obstacles, 
rather than caae review pmcedures, should 
have priority In effort to improve case out- 
comes. References are provided. (Author ab- 
stract modified). 

237. Magura, Stephen. 

Tfsnd Analysis In Fostmr Care. 
1979, 8p 

8HR4I004231 Pub. In Social Work Re- 
search and Abstracts vIB n4 p29^8 
Winter 1979. 
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Thit study inv9Stlgat«d tronds In family foster 
eaft in New Jorseyfrom 1i73 te 1 978 to devel- 
op quantitttlyderlttrla for assessing the impsat 
of tile^tite's external ease review system for 
oHIIdren In plaoement Data wera obtained from 
oomputerlied flies of the State's Division of 
Youtfi and Family Servioes, Six oonsequtlve an- 
nual croi^^otional populations of ohildren In 
family fester oare were gompared to datarmine 
trends in the number of Initial plaeements and 
In the average length of i^ay In plaeement Pro- 
Jeotions for 1878 were developed In prepara- 
tion for a oomparlson study assessing the im- 
paot of ease review. Changes in the number of 
ohildren entering family foster oare oould be at- 
tributed mainly to f luotuations in the number of 
adolesoents placed; no trends over time were 
observed for younger ohildren. When prior 
length of stay In oare was. held constant the 
data showed small decreases between 1973 
and 1978 in the percentage of ohildren remain- 
ing in oare for an additional year; 10 of 13 pos- 
sible comparisons demonstrated a downward 
trend. The longer ohildren had already been in 
care, the greater was the probability of their re- 
maining In care jtor an additional yean this was 
true of. each yeariy period considered. The 1^^^ 
enoe of age at entry on remaining In care was 
greatest for^childran In care under 1 year; ohIU 
di^n;aged;,%10 at entry were more likely than 
otherchildren to continue In placement Tabular 
data« noteSf and references are includedi An ear^ 
tier version of this article vvas presented at the 
Child Welfare League of America's Poster Care 
Review'Cbnference« Atlantic City, NJ/ 1 978. 

i38. Mattera» Gloria. 

GMMkoMigrsntC^ 
grmn^\C6mm First P9rt Ik Othmr Bmn^ 
MilFoliow. 
1979,6p 

SHR4I003945 Pub. In Synergist p28^ 
33 Winter 1980. 

Instruction :^and services provided < by the Mi« 
gram Center at the StatetJnh/eraity of New York 
College of Arts and Science In Geneseo are de« 
seribed« Through extensive involvement of stu« 



dents, faculty membeiSf and the community, the 
center has become a national model for iarving 
migrant farm worker families and an unofficial 
model for Involving students In the learn-by- 
doing process, iconomlcs, education, sociol- 
ogy, fine ails, library, computer skills, health 
education, special education, and modern lan- 
guages training Is provided. The center has 
developed coui^es and independent study pro- 
grams for credited sefvlc^learnlng. Salaried 
sei^lce-'learnlng Is also provided, where the 
center matches students with Jobs related to 
their major or special Interest when possible. 
Salaried servlceHearnlng opportunities Include 
child development centers, weekend programs, 
ln*camp education programs, work-^tudy pro- 
grams, health programs, photography, and the 
ACTION program. Secondary seiviceHearnIng 
is available to students so they can relate to the 
migrant population In a positive manner. The 
impact of the center on both student and mi- 
grant has been favorable. Notable accomplish^ 
ments of the center program are delineated, 
and the center's Impact on staff and the commu* 
nity is assessed. Photographs are included. 

239. McKnIght C; Walsh, Mv Gallery, M.; 
Stanton-Masten, L; and Parvls, J. 
Illinois Univ. at Chicago Circle. School 
of Urban Sciences. ^ . 

Integrat&d Psra-fransltTransportatl^^^^^^ 
Planning for Off^Pesk Low Danslt^ 
Trawk Papoif Eldarly and Handh 
Qappad Transportation, 
Sep78^ 114p 

P3*t9S468 Available NTIS PC $8.00/ 
MF $3.60 

This report is designed to aid In planning trans^::^ 
portatlon for the elderly and handicapped. The^ 
report is designed as a, comprehensive, ^fis ini* i^^^ 
plementatlon planning manual which wlU^^ 
the planner In (1) Identifying the traniport|ii|^^ 
needs of the jbcalrelSlerly^a handiMRp|»l| 
population, (2) estimating demand and s^t^^^^ 
costs and benefits, (3) identifying sources^^^^^ 
funding, and (4) Identifying and evaluating vart-f 
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ous sorviee oombi nation options^ Semo of the 
araas coverdd are Federal leglslationi sources 
^ for funding issues that will affect transportation 
^^pianning^ travel behavior,^ major transportation 
• altem^^^^ and "the^. coordination of existing 
^^raHspiMtttlon^ services provided by social ser- 
vicft;agencres. Also considered are the accessi- 
5 b)lity,^crf existing bus or rall systems, a separate 
jvfiked^irb^ system, demfnd[-r(isponsive 

^i^ns^^^nd rid^ fables^ char^^ and 

graphs are provldedr as well as a bibliography 
and survey instruments. (Author abstrai^ modi- 
fledK 

r 240^ Melekos, Isldorer and Qa^ey# Paula. 

South Carolina Office of the Governor, 
Columbia. Div. of Health and Human 
Services. - ; 
Doing - ^t Th0mMmlvms. An E¥9luatlQn 
Study of Tn/0 XX Community Group 
Sonfien foF thm Eld&riy. 
Jul78,68p 

8HR«003770 Available NTIS PC 
•7.00/MF tS-SO 

; This report examines programmatic aspect of 
adult day care and companionship and there- 

kpi^ic recreation services for lowHncpme older 
cttiiens In South Carolina. Information was col- 
lected ^from Interviews with the service agen- 
cies- director, case managers, and a sample of 
the servic^ recipient. Additionel Information 

fwas obtained from agency records and from 
statistics on nyrsing home admissions. Adult 
day care services were found to Improve the eld- 
erly clients' quality of life by providing goah 
oriented activities and 'skills improvement. Ap- 

^ piroximitely 20 p)ercent of the clients became 
able to function more independently as a rssult 
of the service. Most cliento attended the center 
for a period of two to three yeaiai termination 
statistics indicated that such services suc- 
ceeded in avoiding or delaying admission to 
nursing homes. Companionship and therapeu- 
tic recreatibh services received positlye ratings 
frorn clients interviewed^ but effectiveness 
measures were difficult to establish beceuse of 



the great variety of programi and ambiguity of 
goals. Among general recommendations for fu^ 
ture improvements were standardization of cli- 
ent eligibility criteria and better integration of 
State and local programming. County Councils 
on Aging were found to be the most efficient 
among types of agencies delivering community 
group social services to the elderly and should 
be given priority consideration In developing 
new adult day care and recreation programs. 
Appendices include interview guides used in 
the study. 

241. Morrison, Peter A. 

Rand Corp., Santa Monica, CA. 
Futun Ommographia Cont&xt of the 
HM/th C0r& Dellvmry Systom. 
Dec 78, I7p 

SHR-0003S8S Available NTIS PC 
«B.OO/MF *3.60 

Future U.S. demographic trends and their ef- 
fects on both the demand for health seivlces 
and the provision of health care era examined, 
based on Rand Corporation research supported 
by the Natlonar Institute of Child Health and Hu^ 
man Development Research results indicated 
that three significant trends are llke|y. First 
shifts in a^e distribution will give greater promi^ 
nence to the health needs of the elderly; the 
population aged 86 and older will increase from 
the present 1 1 percent to between 18 and 23 
percent by the year 203B. Second, changing 
settlement patterns will shift some of the geog- 
raphy of demand away from large population 
centers to places where specialty medicine is 
less readily available, and from large metropoli- 
tan centers to smaller centei^, exurbs, and rural 
areas. Plnally, thai Increasing concentration of 
the disadvantaged and ttie undocumented in 
large central cities will tend to strain the health 
care delivery system In those areas. These shifts 
Imply both the necessity of choices between 
strictly medical responses and social responses 
to the growth of chfonic and disabling condU 
tions and an Increasing pressure for Federal in- 
volvement in health care of disadvantaged city 
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dwtllo^ and undQsumentad pareons. This re- 
port is a ravisad and axpanded version of a Sep^ 
tambar 1973 Congressional staff briefing. 



Munson, Carlton E. 

SocM Work Sup^Msion. Classic 
St0^m0n^ and Critlaal Issum. 
1978, 384p 

SHR-O0N04O1O Avallabia from Maomlh 
Ian Publishing Co.« Rlvarslda, NJ 
0807B. 



Raadings survey the historlaal and current oon^ 
oeptlons of soolal work supervision. Oriented to 
the supervision of praotltlonere In praatlaal set- 
tingSf the oompllation oovei^ hlstorloal paispea- 
tives; essential khowledga and skills, struotural 
oharacterlstlos, organliatlonal authori^ and 
professional autondmy, researohr and future 
trends. Teaohing and administration have tradh 
tionaiiy been viewed as the baslo fun^lons of 
supervision. Help or support was added as a 
third funbtlon with the dtfi^^ a thera- 

peutio orientttim to oernin praotloe areas. 
WrttlngsNm for 
perfOTH(^ln|j^sup^ liaye ad- 

dremd p^ 
vdlved in the 1^ 

peiyisory |iiilh€;r^ is a tHeme^^hroiighoiit the 
literdttiris, outling aeross all three of the supervk 
sbry funetions^No reMlutidn of the authdrity^ 

eaili#M^^^ of sgperyisloh dealt wl^^ 

managinglMiigi^^^ as helping institutions. 
MHiItilini^ 

Siiiiiiiiii^^ 

IroJes 

woft^^ 

^^iiaiii^iiiiiiiih^ 
bry:iii^^^imiiiiv^i^ 

of the oasewoAcir^Sirt^^^ the 1 9il0's>th« trend 



in superyisldn Has been from^p^^ to 
spoiologtbal theory. Supervision; M 
oeptiialiied terms of roles, posltld^s, ate- 
tuiiir^ind whhih morgan 



further frustrated the desire of iooial workers to 
attain a high degree of professional autonomy. 
Uoensing laws, praatioe speaialiiatlon, differen* 
tiation of praetiae levels, aontinuing eduoation, 
revisions In soaial work eduaation, unioniiation# 
and professional standards review are reaent 
developmento having implloatlons for suptrvi- 
sion. A bibliography and index are "provided. 
{Author abstraat modified)« 

243. NagI, Saad 

Child Maltrmatm&nt in thm United 
Statms, A ChsllMgm to Soalsl InstitU' 
Hons, 

1877« 102p 

8HR40040ia Available from Co- 
lumbia University Press, 136 S. Broad- 
way, livlngton^n-Hudson, NY 10B33, 

A national survey of the struoture and pefform- 
anaa of ahild abuse and negleot programs is the 
basis of an examination of issues surrounding 
ahild maltreatment and the o^anlzatlonal re^ 
sponse to the problem. Interviews were oom^ 
pleted with 1,086 persons in 1,700/brganiza^ 
tlons, inoluding ohlld protet^iveservloes, public 
health nunilrig agefiofes, sohqdl sterns, jKm 
tats, JuMnfle and tamiiy ooufta, and poliae d** 
partmento. The or^aniiatlona were seleeted Ofi^| 
the basis of a probability sample of the United 
States population^ In addition^ indepth inter^ i 
vlewi Wire obnduoMd 1 h a minibfMr of commu n 1- ^ 



ties with JUdgiii^ physiolahs^ 
oial workerSi publio health^nu 
orgahliations enoouniering ehild abuse arfd;;|| 
negleot Researchers also attisnded court sey^^^ 
slons and toured pediatrioi warda and other 
facilities. Based on the re^iii^o^^^^^ 
the study rep(brt examiner|he!^H^ chiidi^|||p 
and parbnto, the iMt^^^ and tebllc^l 

nolbgy ih ^hi flM^^ 

merltt^of punitive and therap^utio>approaah^ 
and the domaina of organizetidiis and pr 

In^blvid lil li^ 



rather than in relMprt to individuals. This hai alternative approach Is suggested for obtainifiiB 



sl0ns;jnyp|ved;irt;:^ 
meni Various estimates ^f the prevalence o%|| 
child abuse and negleot era oompared/and iri^| 

hg)Si 
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I^ronfimiablt^d^^ within the con^rainU of 
^)!]^i|^;|AMM and onginiiational praatieoi. 

I epidemiolbflicai theoiy of child 
iratoutlined. P 

i^o,,d4|8l with €hild maltrsat- 

;-mp6nsa to riipoitt cf 

^"^^^^^^iion:^^ 

4rmprwf jfiifl^^^^ optimal ohild 

||i^S^|<^prog^^^^ 
cni^ut of mitting.programs Is assessed. Reoom- 



re- 
speeifle 



^ l^pllp^ll^jm&ltraatment 

llmunity level, the fundamental problems bp4^^ 
^rig the institution of the family,^^ 
^H^la; Supporting data are inaluded« (Author al^ 
r ttract modified), 

/ 244. National Aisoaiation of Coordinators 
of State Pi^gi^ami for the Mentally Re^ 
tarded, lno.r Arlington, VA. 
K^Nidinl Mg^ Affwting tho 
HMhdliippM 1978^70, 
Sep 77^ 74p™ ^ 

tHil«i0OOii2O Available from Super- 
intendent of DocumentSi Government 
Printing Offiee/ Washington, DC 
20402, Order number 017^80^ 
00031-3, 

The mo^ salient Federal regulations (issued be- 
tween January 1 and Deoember 31, 1976) with 
; the broadest implieations for the handloapped 
are reviewed in the areas of health, eduoatlon, 
I sooial servioes, employment, rights, vooational 
: rehabllitadbn; sooial security and suppiemehtal 
& aeMrity inoome^ houalng, ohlld nutrition, trans^ 
portationt and developmental diMbilK^^^ 
lationa oonsidered in the area of health deal 
1 with thaJsaues of long^erm oare, home heajth 
eervioes, health planning, and faotllties eon- 
etrui^on. Physioal therapy and speeeh patholo* 
gy beneflta under Medioare, oommuni^ me iital 
health oenters, and maternal and ohild haalth 
': ^nd oripipled ohildren's servlees, are oonsid* 
ered. Handioapped eduoatlon grants to the 



StateSt early ohildhood eduoation, regional edu- 
oatlon programs, aid to State^perated and sup- 
ported sohools, personnel training, oareer edu- 
oation, Impaot aid. Head Start performance 
standards, and adult education are the areas 
treated under education regulations. Regula- 
tions regarding the rights of the handicapped 
treat antidiscrimination rules, affirmative a^ 
tion, and anMiitectural barriers. Basic program 
regulatiorii, evaluation itahd and vending 
facilities for the blind are reviewed under voca- 
tipnal rehabilitation. Miscellaneous regulations 
discussed deal with the foster grandparent pro« 
gram; hearing aids, regulatory reform, and lead- 
based paint Brief discussion on the purpose 
and effectt of the regulation are provided. Cita- 
tions to the Code of Federal Regulations era In- 
ciuded. 

24S. National Clearinghouse on Aging, 
Washington, DC. 

Humsn R&BQurams IsBums In the Field of 
Aging. HomBmakmr-Homm Hnlth Aidm 
Smrvlaes. 
1S70, 3ip 

SHR-0003Sa3 Available NTI8 PC 
»6.00/MF •3.50 

This Bureau of Labor Statistics report of a study 
for the Commission on Aging Is concerned with 
homemalcer-home health aide services provid* 
Ing practical housekeeping and personal care to 
Incapacitated clients in their homes. Focusing 
on issues directly affecting employment re- 
quiramenta and supply, the report Is divided 
Into two parts. First an analysis of the agencies 
that provide homemaker-home health aide sen 
vices describes the services they provide, the 
citenta they serve, and their organiiational 
rtru^ure and staffing panerna. In addition, the 
agencies' historical developments are briefly 
outlined and the sources of payment for their 
services are discussed. Second, attentidn Is 
focused on the homemakeMiome heilth aides, 
their characteristics, historical and current em* 
ployment levels, and projected requirements 
and annual openings, ixploratlon of supply is^ 
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•u0i inaludes SQurofts of now tntrants and oa- 
aupatlbnal transf art. Explanations ara glvan of 
whyvperiona batioma homamakeMiome haalth 
aldaa^ Why soma laava^^^ and how 

tKay r^ryitfd^ a Th^ ^tura ou^ 

lookfbf aidas la analy^^ 

to oMUra ii su^lpiaMt sUp^ thte high- 

lightadif Ihdings of tha study Is tha projaotion 
that rtiiiilf^man^ f or homamaka^^oma haalth 
aidaa ara aicpebtad^^t from an estimated 
60,000 In 197B to ISS^OOO in 1980. Annual 
opanings batwaan 1980 and 188B are ex- 
paotad to number 4 1 ,600. The proja^ad opan^ 
ings resulting from transfers out of tha prof as- 
aion far outnumber those resulting from growth, 
due to depressing working oonditions and low 
wagas.iNaverthelass, the oooupation was found 
to be attraothre by many for reasons of personal 
satisfabtion, the part^ime nature of the work, 
and the familiailty of job tasksi The supply of 
applioants is expeotad to daoraasa In the 
1880'a/when programs wililiave to aotiveiy re- 
oruit^and ^aduoato homamakeMioma health 
aides. Bctansive/tebles and charts are provided. 
The appendix oontalns methods for projeetions 
of employment : requirements^^ and additional 
oharta« AoA Oooaalonal Papers in Gerontology 
#2/ 

246< National Counoil for Homamaker^ 
Home Health Aide SarvioaSr ine„ New 
York. 

IntfoduGtlon FlnsnaM Managmmmnt 
^rmHommmak^MiomB HMhh Aids 

iB^RfOOM Available from^ Na- 
tional'' CblTribil ior ^Homamaker-Hbme 

This mi^\^4ii^fSim^ sound 

Kay alamariti'fdrsbunlrf inandial 'mankgWmant 
inoiuda financial control over agency opara- 



tions, fihancisi recoils and information uy^ 
terns, financial oontrol over assets, and orga^ 
niiation. Tools required to maka financial daoi- 
sions ralating to costs, reimbursement and op- 
erating aetivitias include the annual budget 
managament raports, and financial stataments, 
Basic financial records each agency should 
hayt are deicribed, togethar with methods for 
controlling them« Organizing for financial man- 
agamant should Include preparing an agency 
organliation chart, preparing descriptions of 
key Job positions, and staffing the finance func- 
tion. Regular review of financial managemant 
affectivenass should be conducted by review- 
ing financial services, systems, and records, A 
glossary of accounting terms, a refartnce list, 
and exhibits presanting a typical budget form, 
examples of financial objactlvas, cash forecast 
summary form, financial statements, manage- 
ment and posting procassas, and other mate- 
rials ara included. 

247i National Pedaratlon of the Blind, Bal- 
timore# MD. 

BHnd and PhyBtoally Hsndlnpp&d in 
CompBtltlvm Bmploymmn^ A Guidm to 
ComplisnQm, 
1979, 24p 

8HR-0003916 Available from Na- 
tlonal Faderatlon of the Blirtd, 1 800 
Johnson Street Baltimciret, Mb| 

21230, -..."v/J 

Trends in social policy and public atti:tudas re>;4y| 
garding employment of the phyaleall^!.lia^^ 
capped era discussed, fbllbwed by^^abnii^ 
ation of relevant Paderal jegislationinipiiii 
required for complianabl^inttiu^ 
wars made in challengingitraditldiiillljittilBQ.,,.^,, 
ping of tha employability \\wk^iMW^^-^i^ 
physically handic«pp#^^^l|lh^^ 
done much to open^'up'^more emplbV^mahtl 
pqitunitles. The iegls^tlbr^ that mosf dirabtlia^^ 
facts the emplbymehf olthchandlcappaa-J^^^^ 
tie V of the Raha^!itiilQn^5»ct of Iffli^y 
amended: One aectloh of Title V establlaililsf^ 
Interagency Committee on Handicapped Em- ^ 
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ployees within the Fedtrai Govornment This 
committee provides a focus for Federai empioy- 
ment of the handlQapped. A second seetion es^ 
tabiishes the Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compiiance Board, which hat broad re- 
iponsibility regarding architecturai, trans- 
portation, and attitudinai barriers to the handi- 
capped in publio buiidings, transportation, and 
housing. The iast two sections of Title V, which 
are given the most attention in this pre- 
sentation, provide that any enterprise receiving 
a Government contract shall develop an affirma- 
tive action initiative to employ the handicapped, 
and further, that any program or activi^ receiv- 
ing Federai funding shall not deny benefits or 
access to any persons solely because of their 
handicap. Practical aspects of compliance with 
Title V, particularly the requirement of full ac- 
cess of all handioapped persons to the benefits 
of Ifederally funded programs, are discussed* 

248* National Rehabilitation Information 
Center, Washington, DC. 
' ProQwmdingsofth&RBhsbiritationln^ 
mation Nmtwork Conf&renyW JunB 8/ 
ft 1978. 
Jun 78, 2B4p 

SHR-0004226 Available from Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Information Cen- 
ter, The Catholic Univei^lty of America, 
Washington, DC 20064, 

This book presents the texts of the major ad- 
dresses and presentations from the 1978 
Rehabilitation Information Network Conference 
held in Washington, D.C„ as well as a prelimi- 
nary directory of rehabilitation information re- 
sources* The conference's main goal was to de- 
velop a rehabilitation information network in or- 
der to make better use of information activities 
funded by the Rehabilitation Services Admin- 
istration (RSA) of the Department of Health, edu- 
cation, and Welfare. An additional goal was to 
explore ways to establish a broader information 
network to provide better information services 
to disabled individuals and to rehabilitation 
professionals. Conference participants includ- 



dd RSA-f unded Information providers and infer* 
mation specialists in the State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies. Topics diicussed In- 
cluded the need for a network, networking con- 
cepts and terminology, and representative infor- 
mation activities of future network members. 
The listing of rehabilitation information re- 
sources, based on participants' summaries of 
their organiiatlons' actjyities and services, is in- 
tended to be the initial basis for a directory of 
rehabilitation resources. Addresses of each or- 
ganization, an index, illustrations, and appen- 
dices presenting conference resolution, agen* 
da, attendees, and a concept paper are includ- 
ed. 

249* Nayman, Louis; and WItkin, Stanley L 
Pa^nt/Chf/d Fostar Placmm&nt: An Ah 
t&tnatm Appfoaah In Child AbusB and 
NmglBQt 
1978, lOp 

8HR-0003902 Pub. In Child Welfare 
v57 n4 p24d-268 Apr 78, 

The question of when a parent Is ready for the 
return of a child from foster care Is especially 
difficult In cases of abuse and neglect, as sepa- 
ration significantly alters the role relationship 
between parent and child. Because assessing 
parental change and providing services to a par- 
ent not functioning In a parental role poses a 
difficult problem, this article proposes an alter- 
natives strategy to separation in certain cases 
of abuse and neglect: parent / child foster 
placement (P / CFP). P / CFP provides a shel- 
tered family environment in which parental 
functioning can be strengthened. Following a 
review of related approaches, P / CFP is Illustrat- 
ed by the case study that precipitated the devel- 
opment of P / CFP. A 4-year-old boy was placed 
In foster care by a child protective services 
worker from the Tompkins Coun^ Department 
of Social Services (New York) after the death by 
battering of a younger sister* The mother had 
passively accepted the husband's authority over 
the children. Following the stepfather's arrest, 
subsequent escape, and death, and 0 months 
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after tho boy's initial plaaemant it was deoidad 
that the mother and boy should be plaaed to- 
gether in a foster home to facilitate monitoring 
the mother's parental abilities. The mother and 
son lived In an apaitment on the second floor 
of the foster home. Through eonsistent support, 
practioal 8dvlee» and da^to-day modeling, the 
foster parents helped the mother define her role 
as a parent; in 6 months, she had improved her 
parental, household, and life management 
skills, and she had found suocessful employ- 
ment Her vveekly formal instruction in reading 
and using numbers also was reinforced by the 
foster parents. The family court Judge returned 
legal custody of the boy to his mother seven 
months after placement, with stipulations that 
mother and son remain In placement until the 
case team agreed on a specific independent liv- 
ing situation for them, and that the mother con- 
tinue to accept supervision by child protection 
services for a year thereafter. Further study Is 
needed concerning the treatment implications 
of P / CFP, including potential beneficiaries 
such as two^arent families and their children 
and single women during and after pregnancy, 
cost / benefit comparisons between this meth- 
od and other treatment modalities, and long- 
term followup studies. Notes and references are 
provided. 

260. Newman, John C; and Ryder, Rita 

Evaluating Admlnl$trativa Parform^ 
anaa> 
.M 1878, 7p 

SHR^04083 Rub. in Public Welfare 
v36 n4 p46^B1 Fall 78. 

Use of an outcomes approach to evaluate ad- 
ministrative performance in the Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children ^FDC) program is de- 
scribed^ applications of this approach to other 
human services programs are suggifsted. Goals 
of the evaluation were to provide a balanced 
view of the program and to enable managers to 
identify and strengthen areas of administrative 
weakness. Past research on AFDC admin^ 
istrttion has focused on the evaluation of alter- 



native ways of conducting a narrowly defined 
praatloe or process. Although valuable, this ap- 
proach can create a myopic approach to admin^ 
istration. Similarly, recent attention to quality 
control has dealt with only one of several major 
aspects of administration. In contrast focusing 
on outcomes clearly requires a statement of ad- 
ministrative goals and a method for measuring 
their achievement. AFDC goals were defined as 
quality service deiivery* accurate program im^ 
plementation, and cost-efficient admin- 
istration. Subgoals for each goal and indicators 
to measure agency performance In each sub^ 
goal area were also defined. Analysis of admin^ 
istrative outcomes and contributing factors 
proved to be an effective technique for measur- 
ing administrative performance and identifying 
policies and practices related to strong and 
weak performance. Results showed dramatic 
differences among six selected sites in quality 
of service delivery, assistance to applicants^ 
promptness, privacy of Interviewing facilities, 
and procedural demands on clients. The most 
important reason for these differences was the 
presence or absence of procedures for prevent^ 
ing errors. The outcomes approach is effective 
because (1) it measures efficiency in terms of 
achieved results, (2) It provides a basis for as- 
sessing local agency performance based on 
comparison among sites, (3) It provides a basis 
for Identifying specific practices to be promote 
ed or abandoned, and (4) it shows tradeoffs 
among goals. Tabular data are Included, 

261. Obenland, Robert James; and Blumen^ 
thai; Morton J« 

New England Non-Profit Housing De^ 
velopment Corpw Concord, NH, 
Quida to tha Dasign and Davalopmant 
of Housing for tha BIdarly. 
1978, 88p 

8HR-0004023 Available from New 
ingland Non-profit Housing Develop- 
ment Corp., 28 S. Main St, Concord, 
NH 03301. 
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This manual is dasignod as a bssie primer in tha 
davalopment of nonprofit housing for the eld- 
arty to help sponsora identify some davelop- 
mant options and def ina their houiing goals. An 
overviaw of the nonprofit housing devalopmant 
proaasa Is prasanted Inaluding its nine ela- 
mants: (1) a demonstrated need and housing de- 
mand by a particular ollant group; (2) a motivate 
ad nonprofit sponsor; (3) tuitabla land and loca- 
tion; (4) an appropriate mortgage program; (S) 
favorable polltieal ollmate and local support; (6) 
eapabia management; (7) supportive commu- 
nity aervices; (8) resourceful and experienced 
professional heip; and (8) a definite project 
proposal. Topics discussed are housing needs 
df the elderly, housing demand, social services 
and their Impact on housing, housing concepts, 
management funding sources, and basic ele^ 
ments of site analysis. For each topic, basic is- 
aues, problems, and options are discusaad. The 
nonprofit sponsor or davelopar must decide 
what character and style of housing is available 
and make choices to support that philosophical 
decision. Questionnaires, tables, forms, check- 
list, and a photograph are included. 

262« Orso, Camille L 

DQllvering AmbulatoFy HBslth Csm 
Th0 Suac0SMful BxprnrlBnoB of An Ur- 
bsn NBlghborhood HBslth Cmnt&n 
1978, i6p 

SHR-000414B Pub, in Medical Care 
vl7 nZ p11M26 Feb 78. 

The article describes an urban neighborhood 
health center (NHC) which has achieved con- 
siderable success In delivering health care to a 
lowHncome community at a moderate cost at a 
time when the NHC concept has been criticlied 
and funding curtailed. The Bunker Hill Health 
Center (BHHC) was opened in 1 968 by Massa^ 
chusatts General Hospital In the Charlestown 
neighborhood of Boston and has been funded 
from several sources, including patient fees and 
Federal granta. This study examined the follow- 
ing element to determine If BHHC could be a 
viable modal for delivering health care to the 
poon utiliiatlon of services offered; characteris- 



tics of patients; the impact of Insurince cover- 
age, agei %b%, and diagnosis on utiliiatlon; and 
costs of care. During 1 975, data were collected 
from all patients who visited all center depart- 
ments except dental services. Over half of all 
community residents and three-quarters of the 
children and adolescents were active users of 
the center. Most patients were from low- 
Income families and had established long-term 
relationships with the staff. Average visits per 
patient varied with age, sex, diagnosis, and in- 
surance coverage. Center physicians func- 
tioned primarily as general practitioners, deliv- 
ering preventive services, treating minor inju- 
ries, self-limiting diseases, and chronic 
illnesses. The development of a preventive care 
program was inhibited by third-party reim- 
bursement policies and the low priority most pa- 
tients placed on preventive care. The average 
cost of health care other than mental health ser- 
vices was approximately 420 per visit and $74 
per patient per year. Relevant comparative data 
from other NHC's and private health providers 
also are presented. Tables and references are 
provided. (Author abstract modified). 

263i Parry, Joan K.; and Young, Arthur K. 

Fsmliy As a SystBrn in Hospltal-BaBBd 
Somal Work. 
1878, 17p 

SHR4004170 Pub. in Health and So- 
cial Work v3 nZ pB4-70 May 78. 

A new orientation is necessary for hospital- 
based social workers— one that does not treat 
the family essentially as an adjunct of the hospi- 
taliied, disabled member, but deals with the 
family as an ongoing system that happens to 
contain a disabled member, lach family has one 
or more intrinsic weaknesses that, given a par^ 
tlcular triggering event or circumstance, can 
lead to serious family dysfunction Injury or disa- 
bling of a member can be this event Therapists 
working for short terms with families that have 
excessive trouble handling their medicah 
soclaMamillal problems should use an ap- 
proach that Is based on three core concept. 
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ThMO are that (1) tha family is a ragularly in< 
tafaatlngf Intardependent group that formi a 
unified whole (a system); (2) that eonsanguinity 
and Qohabitation are the key dimensions in fam^ 
ily systems; and (3) that the Interaation of the 
normai patterns of a family's life with chanoe 
misfortunes is the eentral souree of dysf unation. 
Assessing the nature of the systemic dysfuno^ 
tian permits the making of deaisions about 
treatment Syggested treatment guidelines for 
soaial workers Inciude using a method of enter- 
ing the family system that is related to the as^ 
sessment of the family as a system and to the 
degree to which it is an open or alosed system. 
Generally a arisis tends to make open families 
more aaaessible to outside intervention when 
families laak the internal resouraes with whiah 
to aeaomplish their goals, Reaourse to larger 
systems should be aonsidered to some extent, 
even in brief aontaats. Some restruaturing of 
the family system aan be aaaompllshed In ter^ 
minating family therapy^ and family sesilon(s) 
should be devoted to a summation of what fam- 
ily members have learned. Notes and refer^ 
enaes are provided. 

2S4. Patti, Rino; and Riuah, Ronald. 
Washington Univ., Seattle, 
So€/sl Work Administration Orsdust&s 
in tfio Job Msrk&t: An Analysis of 
Manag&rw' Hiring Piwfsranoaa^ 
1978, 17p 

SHR4)00405S Pub, in Soaial Serviae 
Review v82 n4 p507-B83 Dea 78. 

A national sufviiy of 300 diraatora of larga ur- 
ban aounty welfare departments was designed 
to determine what they aonsider suitable prepa- 
ration for management positions at lower and 
middle levels. Data were obtained through a 
questionnaire whiah asked repondents to Indi- 
aate their preferenaes for hiring job appliaants 
with distinative eduaational and experiential 
profiles. Findings suggest that at lower* 
management levels, agenales are looking for 
persons with dlreat-praatlee experienae, a de« 
tailed knowledge of the program, and supervi- 



sory skills. At middie-mdnagement levels, em- 
ployers apparently attach greater weight to the 
aonaeptual and analytiaal skills required for 
tasks suah as planning, decisionmaking, and 
evaluation. These selection ariteria should di^ 
reat sahools of social work to consider develop- 
ing emphases in administration curricula which 
will prepare some students for supervisory man- 
agement and others for program management. 
While the content of these emphases will over- 
lapi speclallied aoyrses and practical experi- 
enaes should prepare students for performance 
at particular management levels. In two of the 
Job-hiring scenarios— soaial serviae supervisor 
and soaial service delivery coordinator-^there 
were no clearly dominant preferenae patterns. 
Tabular data and notes are provided. 



25S. Pendergast, Althea. 

Human Service Providers Association 
of Arkansas, Inc., Little Roak, 
SbxusI AbUM of Adol0sa0nt$: A Prob- 
lem to Attack 
1979, gp 

SHR-0003S93 Available from Human 
Serviae Providers Association of A^ 
kansas. Inc., B312 West Markham, Lit* 
tie Rock, AR 72206. 

The scope, nature, and impact of sexual abuse 
of adolescents In the U.S. are disaussed. The 
National Center of Child Abuse alaims that 12 
percent of the more than one million reported 
ahild abuse cases in 1976 were sexual abuse. 
One agency reported that almost one^uarter of 
sexual assault victims were 1 3 yea^ old or un- 
der. In Arkansas, there were 243 reports of sex- 
ual abuse of ahlldren In 1877, and 226 report 
in the fir^t six months of 1 978. An estimated 40 
percent of all sexual assaults against glris are 
committed by relatives. Much abuse goes on for 
yeare before being reported. The father is the 
most frequent aggressor. Mothers often Ignore 
or aontribute to the problem. Families In which 
inaest oaaurs often have other problems such 
as alaoholism and poor sexual relationships be* 
tween parents. About 28 to BO peraent of rape 
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vietimi are adoiescants. Many taenage girls are 
raped by theTr p%are. Childran's raaations to sex- 
ual abuso may Inoludt slaap difficultlas, omo^ 
tional and social withdrawal, physieal symp- 
toms^ aleohol or drug abuso, axtrama sexual 
behavior, or self-destruatlve behavior Sexually 
abused victims may become abusive adults. Se- 
veral studies indicate that prostitution may be 
linked to earlier sexual abuse. Other studies In^ 
dieate that drug or alcohol abuse become es- 
capes from the feelings of guilt frustration, fear, 
and anger resulting from sexual abuse. To stop 
sexual abuse of children^ it is first neceisaiY to 
acknowledge the problem. Next, efforts to iden^ 
ttfy and counsel victims and families are need- 
ed* A bibliography is included. 

286i Pollitt, Anthony. 

Bureau of Health Manpower, Hyatts^ 
villa, MD. Manpower Supply and UtilU 
lation Branchp 

Socis! snd l^yahologlQsi ChancteriB- 
tla§ in Mmdiaal Sp&aMty and Gmo- 
graphic Dacislons. 
1978, 43p 

SHR-000411S Available from Bureau 
of Health Manpower, HRA, Room 4-41, 
3700 East-West Highway, Hyattsville, 
MD 20782. 

Literature on medical career decisions was re- 
viewed to show the current state of knowledge 
on the relationship between individuals' sooi- 
odemographic and personal characteristies and 
their ohoices of medical specialty and geo- 
graphic location of work, Underetanding of this 
relationship would enable medical schools to 
choose applicants most likely to meet society's 
health care needSi Only partial understanding 
exista about relevant differences among medi- 
cal school applicants and the best ways of mea- 
suring their characteristics. Although generali- 
latlons are possible* definitive predictions of in- 
divlduals' career decisions do not exist and may 
never be developed. Study results are generally 
inconclusive due to the narrow conceptual 
focus and eclectic methodologies of research. 



In order to have enough information for policy 
deaisions, measures differentiating individyals 
must be refined and integrated with analyses of 
the socialization procesi In medical schools and 
of physicians' behavior in actual practice. Fac- 
tors considered should include life history, 
demographic characteristics, cognitive factors, 
personality factors, environmental pressures 
before and during medical school, and during 
Internship and residency, and features of prac- 
tice settings. Research that tries to identify sub- 
group clusters of larger groups of charaoteris- 
tics may be useful in predicting career decisions 
and indicating possible intervention strategies 
to influence choices. The Health Resource Ad- 
ministration's Division of Medicine is currently 
sponsoring research to bridge the current infor- 
mation gap. A reference list is provided. GME- 
NAC Staff Paper Number 4. This is a revised ver- 
sion of the paper which was presented to the 
Comminee in November, 1977. 

2B7. Priehard, ilizabeth R.; Collard, Jean; 
Orcun, Ben A.; Kutscher, Austin H.; and 
Seeland, Irene. 

Soaial Work With the Dying Patient 
and the Family, 
1S77, 350p 

SHR4004103 Available from Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 136 S. Broadway, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, NY 10533. 

This compilation of articles is devoted to social 
worlcers' thanatological responsibilities and 
evaluates the profession's role in meeting th " 
needs of the terminally III and in counseling 
families affected by death and unresolved grief. 
The expression of grief in American socie^ is 
discussed as an essentially solitary experience 
to which social workers must bring tact, as weh 
as supportive aftitudes and concrete services. 
Several articles discuss stress in family interac- 
tion when a member is dying and evaluate the 
option of family care In terminal illness. The na- 
ture of grief is explored through clinical obser- 
vations of bereaved individuals, and guidelines 
for social worker intervention are suggested to 
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holp families cope with anticipitoiv grief No- 
Ing dtath in ohildhood, adoleicenoa, middle 
age, and old age are treated individually* Inter- 
disciplinary resourQes in the aommunity are dis- 
cussed with reference to nursing homes, clergy^ 
men, and potentials for thanatoiogigal commu^ 
nity program development Articles dealmg 
with therapeutic approaches and concepts de- 
scribe group therapy for terminal cancer pa^ 
tients, and ways for the bereaved to express 
themselves. Euthanasia is raised as an issue re- 
quiring future empirical research and eventual 
policy decisions at a time when people are de- 
manding to be involved in decisions affecting 
their deaths. A final theme is that thanatological 
considerations must be incorporated into social 
work curricula, that social work students must 
be helped to awareness of their own reactions 
to deaths and that self-scrutiny is a preface to 
the development of professional insights in the 
realm of thanatology. One educational method 
describes the teaching experience of a dying 
professor as death educator. Tabular data is In^ 
eluded, and references are aittd with each arti- 
cle. An index and list of contributors is provided. 

268. Redden, Martha Ross; Levering, Crick- 
et; and DiQuiniio, Diane. 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
Washington, DC. 

Rearultmmnt AdmiBsions, snd Handh 
cappsd Students. A Gufdm far Cmmplh 
snae with Station B04 ofthm Rmhabilh 
tatlon Act of 1973. 
Apr 78, 4dp 

SHR4003924 Available from James 
D. Bennett, Director, Technical Assist- 
ance Unit Office of Program Review 
and Asslitance, Office of Civil Rights, 
330 Independence Ave., SW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20201, 

Guidelines for colleges and univeriities are of- 
fered to facilitate the recruitment and admission 
of handicapped students under the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1873 (Section B04). A model admis- 



sions policy task force was established by the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
iind Admissions Officers to focus on how Sec- 
tion i04 works. To comply with the act, which 
bai^ discrimination based on a handicap, post- 
secondary educational institutions must scruti- 
niie and, in many cases, revise their pollciei to- 
ward handicapped persons, light aspects of the 
admissions process are examined in light of 
Section 504: recruitment; publications; applica- 
tion forms. Interviews, and recommendations; 
testing; financial aid; orientation; registration; 
and grievance procedures. The handbook pre- 
sents a detailed description of how the act bp- 
plies, as well as a checklist of imperatives and 
suggested activities to assist recruitment and 
admissions personnel in reviewing institutional 
policies and practices regarding handicapped 
applicants. Appendices list national organiza- 
tions for handicapped persons. State adminis- 
trators of vocational rehabilitation programs, 
and additional clearinghouses and information 
sources. 

259. Research Group, Inc., Atlanta, GA. 

fimalpiBnfB Rights: How Thmy Should 
Be Protected in Michigan. 
Dec 79, 48p 

SHR-00043i8 Available from Re- 
search Qroup, Inc., 1230 Healey BIdg., 
S7 Forsyth St., NW, Atlanta, QA 
30303. 

This report represents one of a series resulting 
from a project to assist the Michigan State Gov^ 
ernment to develop an efficient, effective, and 
humane system for the protection of recipients' 
rights. The project was designed to review all 
systems for the protection of recipients of hu^ 
man services provided by the following seven 
Michigan State agencies: Department of Mental 
Health, Depailment of Social Seivlces, Depart* 
ment of Corrections, Department of Public 
Health, Department of Education, Department 
of Labor, and the Department of Management 
and Budget. A total of 40 rights systems or ad- 
vocacy mechanisms were identified and docu* 
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mented In th© Phai© I report. The ieaond phase 
of the study involved a gonoeptual framework, 
reoommendations for imprdvaments to existing 
Institutional and aommunity rights iystems, 
oharaeterlsties of raelplent rights systems, alter- 
native models and reoommended struature, and 
department dlreetoi^ response to th© report. Ta- 
bles are providod. (Author abstract modifiedK 
See also related doeument SHR-00043B7. 

260. Research Group, Inc., Atlanta, GA. 

n0Cipl0nt$* Rights: How Thmy Should 
00 Prot0€t0din Miahtgan. EMaminstlon 
of Altamstivo ModolB for the Prot0o- 
tion of tho Rights of R0cipi0nt$ of Hu- 
man Sefyicas in Michigan, 
Dee 79, 144p 

SHR-0004387 Available from Re- 
searoh Group, Inc., 1230 Healey ildg,, 
B7 Forsyth St, NW, Atlanta, QA 
30303. 

This report represents one of a series developed 
during a project to assist the Michigan State 
government to develop an efficient, effective, 
and humane system for the protection of recipi- 
ents' rights. The project was designed to review 
all systems for the protection of recipients of hu- 
man services provided by the following seven 
Michigan State agencies: Department of Mental 
Health, Department of Social Seivices, Depart- 
ment of Corrections, Department of Public 
Health, Department of Education, Department 
of Labor, and the Department of Management 
and Budget* A total of 40 rights systems or ad- 
vocacy mechanisms were identified and docu- 
mented in the Phase I report. The second phase 
of the study involved conceptual definitions, 
characteristics of recipient rights systems, and 
alternative organliational structures. Recom- 
mendations for improvements to existing insti- 
tutional rights systems and th© directors' re- 
sponses were also cont jined In the report. Ta- 
bles and footnotes are provided, and an 
appendiic presents an analysis of the commu- 
nity rights syMem In Michigan. (Author abstract 
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modified^ See alio related document, SHR- 
00043B6, 

261. Rutman, Leonard. 

Planning Usaful Bvaluatlons. Evaluabili- 
ty Assassmant 
1980, 207p 

SHR«0004Q28 Available from Sage 
Publications Inc., 276 South Beverly 
Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 80210, 

An evaluation approach is described whereby 
©valuators, program managers, and policymalc- 
ei^, previous to evaluation, collaborate to devel- 
op realistic measurable program objectives and 
appropriate program performance indicators 
and to decide on the Intended uses of data col- 
lected. The approach, called "evaluabllity as- 
sessment," includes an analysis of the pro- 
gram's logic to indicate the extent to which 
there Is agreement on expectations (events and 
causal links), measures for the expected events, 
and intended uses of information on program 
performance. It also Includes an analysis of pro- 
gram operations to determine the extent to 
which expected events are plausible and meas- 
urable, and identification of program design op- 
tions' policy; management; and Evaluation, Ove- 
rall, evaluablllty assessment reveals what it 
would take to produce a program that would be 
demonstrably effective in achieving measurable 
progress toward specific objectives. ''Evaluabllh 
ty assessment' is necessaiy to eliminate the 
wasting of resources on poorly designed and 
conceived programs which preclude evaluation 
because of the impossibility of measuring out- 
comes. Notes, references, and a bibliography 
are provided. Volume Si of the Sage Library of 
Social Research. 

262. Sager, Alan, 

Florence Heller Graduate School for 
Advanced Studies In Social Welfare, 
Waitham, MA. Levinson Policy Inst 
Lmarning tha Homa Cara Naada oftha 
Eldarty! Patiant Family and Pfofas- 
sional Vlam of an Altarnatlva to Insti- 
tutionalintion. 
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20 Nov 79, 4d4p 
SHR4003S44 Available from the 
Vinson Policy Instf FlorenQe Heller 
Graduate Sahool for Advanced Studies 
in Social Wtifare, Brandeis Univ., WaU 
tham, MA 02254. 

Samples of 60 patients about to enter Massa^ 
ehusetts nursing homes, of their families, and of 
health care provldei^ were used to analyze 
views of patients, famlllei, and various profes^ 
sionals concerning home care needs. Many 
hypothetical estimates of the cost of an in-- 
home alternative of equal or greater effective- 
ness to nursing home care were compared with 
costs of institutional care actually provided. Re- 
sults showed that costs of home care depended 
on the hypothetical care plans written and espe^ 
cially on the types, quantities, and providers 
chosen by home^areH'lan designers. An im- 
portant issue was whether professionals, pa- 
tients, or patients' families should control the 
allocation of irMiome services. Findings Indi- 
cated that all three groups agreed on the aver- 
age care needs, but disagreed In Individual 
cases. Patients and families requested less paid 
help than professionals thought necessary. Al- 
though care In both long-term settings is expen* 
slve^ about half the patient sample could be 
cared for at home with no increase In total 
spending. Professionals expected patients to 
live longer at home and preferred home care as 
the hospital discharge. Professional role had lit- 
tle relation to recommend home care. Profes- 
sional agreement was strongest for technical 
care components and was weaker for 
household and personal care seivices. The mod- 
erate requests by patienta for services, com- 
bined with relatively weak professional agree- 
ment injftontechnical areas, suggests oppor- 
tunltlea^or cooperative care planning among 
patientt, families, and professionals. Tables, 
footnotes which Include references, a bibliogra- 
phy, and appehdices presenting study Instru- 
ment and results are included. Final Report on 
'Approaches to Determining the Cost of a Home 
Alternative to Nursing Home Care^ The Diver^ 
slon Strategy.' 



263* Salcido, Ramon M, 

ProbiBms of th& MmxlQan-Amorigan 
Eldmrly in an Urban Satting. 
1978, 8p 

SHR^003997 Pub. in Social Case- 
work viO n10 p609-61B Dec 79. 

Problems of the Mexican-American elderly in 
an urban setting were examined by means of 
struGtured interviews with 60 men and 60 wom- 
en randomly selected from the Older Residents 
Screening Program, an outreach program oper- 
ated by the iait Los Angeles Health Task Force 
(California). Goals of the study were to (1 ) obtain 
Information on the socioeconomic conditions 
among the Mexican-American elderly, (2) learn 
where they seek assistance for their health care 
needs, (3) discover how they perceive their 
problems of aging, and (4) explore areas such 
as unmet social needs. The mean age of the sub- 
jects was i8.2, and nearly all were parents, with 
an average of three children. Most had come to 
the U.S. from Mexico, received their main In- 
come from Social Security, and considered 
their health condition "fair"; 32 percent felt they 
were in poor physical condition; 80 percent had 
doctors; and 16 and 6 percent used relatives 
and neighbors, respectively, for serious health 
problems. This contradicts other studies that 
identify relatives and folk medicine as Mexican^ 
Americans' primal^ health care sources. For mi- 
nor health problems, 80 percent used herbal 
teas, while 20 percent used aspirin and other 
oveMhe-counter remedies. Nearly all {95 per^ 
cent) stated that they did not use services of a 
curandero (folk healer). Data indicate that al^ 
though many Mexican^American elderly have 
health problems, they function normally, use 
services when accessible, and use doctors or 
clinics for major problems. Case studies illus- 
trate that these elderly list health, money, and 
loneliness as their most serious problems. Re- 
sults show that their problems are not unique, 
that the language barrier remains a source of 
prejudice, and that direct outreach programs 
are effective in informing them about existing 
facilities. More such programs and bilingual and 
bicultural professionals are needed. Illminatlon 
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of the threat of deportation would also aid theie 
alderly. Footnotes are jneluded* 

264. SaloldOi Ramon M. 

Undoaum0ntedAli0n$:A Study of M&m- 
ic&n Pamilims. 
1979, ep 

SHR^00399S Pub. in Social Work 
v24 n4 p30fr311 Jul 79. 

This desarlptlva exploratory study of document- 
ed and undocumented (Illegal) Mexiean aliens 
in the Los Angeles area was designed to deter- 
mine the relative degrees of stress they experi- 
ence, the use of community services by the ^o 
groups, and the motivation of undocumented 
aliens for emigrating from Mexico. Structured 
interviews were conducted with 28 legal alien 
mothers and 25 undocumented alien mothers 
selected from case files of an agency that pro- 
vides free legal counseling to aliens. Document- 
ed aliens were olden more educated, and better 
paid than undocumented aliens^ The Health 
Opinion Survey showed that ©f the document- 
ed immigrants, 20 percent had a high level of 
psychological stress; 32 percent, a medium lev- 
el; and 48 percent a low level. In contrast 62 
percent of the undocumented aliens had a high 
stress level; 28 percent a medium level; and 20 
percent a low level.Documented aliens were slg- 
niflaantly more familiar with the welfare office 
and the unemployment office than were un- 
documented individuals, but the two groups 
were equally familiar with the social security of- 
fice. Documented aliens used all three services 
significantly more frequently, however, than did 
undocumented aliens. The main reason for emi- 
grating was to escape poverty and to obtain em- 
ployment It is recommended that; (1) an inter- 
national social welfare program be initiated to 
lessen the gap between Mexico and the U.S. 
and relieve resulting pressures for emigration; 
(2) amnesty be granted to undocumented aliens 
currently in the U.Sj (3) undocumented families 
with children be made eligible for Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children; (4) social work 
services be crffered to undocumented aliens; 



and (5) social workers act as advocates for un^ 
doaymented families. Tables and notes art in- 
cluded, 

266* Sarason, Seymour B.; and Lorentii Er^ 
zabeth. 

Yale Univ., New Haven, CT. 
ChallMge of tha Ra&ourcB Bxcfi&ng^ 
Nmtwofk. 
Feb 79, 283p 

8HR-0004064 Available from Jossey- 
Bass, Inc., 433 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94104. 

resource exchange network is discussed as 
an innovation for providing more cost^ffective 
human services. A resource exchange network 
li an informal association of repwentetives 
from various organiiations (schools^ colleges, 
welfare agencies, hospitals, counseling agen^ 
cles, businesses, etc.) which voluntarily ex- 
change knowledge, services, products, person- 
nel, and other resources to accomplish a com- 
mon goal, ixchanges are made barter-style. 
Step-by^tep procedures for overcoming ob- 
stacles to ne^ork development and operation 
a^ described in this text supplemented by case 
examples. The emergence of a resource net- 
work is illustrated and the role and essential 
leadei^hip characteristics of the network coor- 
dinator are examined. Opportunities for net- 
work growth are also identified. Ways are sug- 
gested to prevent the wasting of personnel po- 
tential, a practice which frequently results from 
professionalism and Job specialization. The de- 
structive aspects of competition among human 
service agencies for Federal funds are delin- 
eated, and the achievement of sen/lce coordina- 
tion through resource exchange Is proposed as 
an alternative. An outline is provided for the In- 
troduction of the resource exchange rationale 
into government organiiations* ReferencB? and 
an index are provided. (Author abstract modi- 
fied). One of the Jossey-lass Social and Behav- 
ioral Science Series. 
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266. Savite, David; and Mauis, ivalyn A. 

Community Hmslth Project in TBn^Y&sr 

P&rspmativm. 

1977, lip 

SHR^004070 Pub, in Publia Health 
Reports v92 n6 pS70-B72 574-5S1 
Noy-Dea 77. 

The Amelia County Health Project O^irginia) is 
deiiarlbed and evaluated in the context of aondl- 
tions in the county ten years later. The program 
was conducted In the summer of 1905 as an 
axample of a volynteer-staffed project serving 
a disadvantaged group and relating to broader 
community action objectives. Operated by the 
Washington, D,C,, cihapter of the Medical Com^ 
mittee for Human Rights (MCHR), the program 
included community health education, a survey 
of health practices and needs, and a screening 
clinic. Sroader MCHR goals ware to aid in the 
struggle for human rights for blacks. Amelia 
County had extremely limited health care ser- 
vices, as well as a predominantly poor, conser^ 
vative, and black population. Project workers, 
all unpaid volunteers, included 21 physicians, 
1 1 medical students, 4 nurses, 5 social workers, 
and numerous others. They donated time on a 
rotating basis. The ten-year perspective shows 
that the education provided was informal and 
unsystematic, and it failed to generate any on- 
going efforts in the county. In all, the screening 
clinic examined 821 persons (819 blacks) and 
found that 34.B percent of those screened 
needed funher medical followup, illustrating 
the substantial amount of unmet health needs. 
Results indicated that although the program 
met Its staff's need for involvement it failed to 
produce direct and concrete benefits to Ame- 
lia's black population. Ten yearv later, the coun- 
ty has experienced progress in its political and 
social systems and in the expansion of health 
services. Nevertheless, the summer health pro* 
gram's benefits were outweighed by its costs. 
Such prdgrams are most likely to succeed If 
planned and carried out by community mem- 
bers and if conducted on a long-term basis. A 
reference list is included. 



267. Schmandt, Jurgen; Bach, Victor; and 
Radin, Beryl A. 

Lyndon B. Johnson School of PubllQ A^ 
fairs, Austin, TX, 

Information and Rafmrral Sarviaas for 
Eldmrly Walfara RmGiplanta, 
1979, 7p 

SHR4004018 Pub, In Gerontologist 
v19 n1 p21-27 1979. 

Information and referral (I and R) services for the 
elderly poor in the supplemental security in^ 
come (881) population were studied at the na^ 
tlonal level and in four States (Florida, Georgia, 
Texas, and Wisconsin), I and R programs are in^ 
tended to establish linkages between two weU 
fare strategies: (1) cash assistance and social 
services as reinforcing strategies and; (2) enti^ 
tiement of individuals, depending on need and 
circumstances, to social and health services 
and food stamps. The following functional 
typology is usefuh range of subf unctions; organ^ 
iiational characteristics; techniques used; agen^ 
cy posture; population served; and geographic 
coverage. Prior to the implementation of wel- 
fare reform In 1974, the Federal Government 
developed I and R initiatives in three policy and 
institutional contexts: (1) I and R needs of the 
general welfai^ population, including the eld- 
erly, were addressed under 1974 Title XX regu^ 
latlons; (2) the elderly, poor and nonpoor, ware 
to receive Improved I and R under 1 973 amend- 
ments to the Older Americans Act; and (3) wage 
earners who would one day retire from their 
Jobs were the principal audience of a 1971 
presidential directive to provide information 
centers in Social Security Administration dls^ 
trict and branch offices. In 16 localities visited 
to study I and R services, outstationing, cross- 
training, and colocatlon of I and R specialists 
were Infrequently used. In the few cases where 
experiments with Interagency linkage were un- 
dertaken over a sufficiently long period of time, 
results were poaltive. Coordination generally re« 
suited from local agency initiatives rather than 
from policy guidance at the national level. In the 
four States, local welfare offices reported a de^ 
cllne In the use of elderly-related seivices after 
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SSI implementation. Some resistanae to in- 
credsed I and R efforts was observed among So^ 
cial Seaurlw Administration staff. In most of the 
1 6 localltiesp local I and R serviees suoh as Unit- 
ed Way and other private programs, or I and R 
servioes provided by oounty welfare offioes and 
aging agenoies were dominant Major rural I 
and R needs are in personal outreaoh and trans^ 
pottation. The comp>ixity of urban servioe net* 
works requires a diversified I and R program, 
inelyding eentralized telephone inquiry oenters 
and some form of deoentratiied walk-in I and 
R servioe at the neighborhood level. Effioieney 
and effeetiveness in delivering I and R serviaes 
cannot be measured by looking at I and R in 
isolation; suooessful I and R depends on reoog^ 
nitlon of variety in needs and servioe environ-^ 
ments. Referenoes are oited. Revision of paper 
presented at the Symposium on Information 
and Referral Serviees for the ilderlyi A Crltioal 
Evaluation at the 29th Annual Meeting of the 
Gerontological Society^ New York, Oct 15, 
1976. 

268. Schodek. Kay; Uffiton-Chrostowski, 
Nancy; Adams, Barbara Coleman; Mini- 
han, Paula M.; and Yamaguchi, Jane. 
Regulation of Fsmily Involvmment In 
DelnBtitutlonaHzation. 
1979, 7p 

SHR'0004264 Pub. In Social Case- 
work vSl n2 pe7-73 Feb 80, 

This article addresses the conflicting legal, ad- 
ministrative, and professional policies that sur- 
round family Involvement in the deinstitutionali- 
lation process of public residential facilities for 
the developmentally disabled and makes 
recommendations for effective and consistent 
policies for professional workers. The concept 
of deinstitutionaliiation arose in response to the 
advocacy of parent groups formed in the 
ISBO's (for example, the National Association 
for Retarded Citizens), research on the negative 
effect of Instltutionalliation and labeling, and 
a 1962 report of the Presidenfs Panel on Men- 
tal Retardation. These events led, in 1963, to 
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the passage of the Mental Retardation Facilities 
and Communis Mental Health Ctnters Con- 
struction Act The policy of deinstitutionaliia- 
tion is [ntrinsically an argument for family In- 
volvement Social workers caught up in deinsti- 
tutionaliiation must follow Federal laws and 
regulations that view the family as an important 
resource in the resident's life. The clinical im- 
plication for the social worker is that he or she 
must acknowledge the reversal of family polloy, 
explain the reasons behind the change, and elic- 
it Its impact on families whose resident mem- 
bers are being considered for community plaee- 
ment. The social worker's assessment of family 
needs and resident needs becomes the basis for 
further intervention with the family, Fleicible 
clinical guidelines should be used in deter- 
mining the appropriate level of family involve- 
ment on a case-by-case base. When social 
workers are potential implementers of policy, 
they should have Input into policymaking. Notes 
are provided, 

269. Schulberg, Herbert C; and Jerrell, Jea- 
nette M. 

Pittsburgh Univ., PA, School of Medi- 
cine, 

ivalustor and Managamont 
1879, 1iip 

SHR-0004027 Available from Sage 
Publications, Inc, 276 South Beverly 
Dr., Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 

Conflicts In evaluation and ways of improving 
cooperation between evaluators and manage- 
ment in the pursuit of organlMtional effective- 
ness are topics discussed In nine essays. Pre- 
vailing notions of data relevance are critiqued 
to elucidate the nature of organizational friction 
produced by the conflicting values and needs 
of researchers and clinicians. A metaevaluation 
model is presented that clarifies many of the 
confusions encountered In determining the 
practical utility af an evaluation. In addition, rea- 
sons why management personnel often fail to 
grasp an evaluation's relevance to decisionmak- 
ing are dlicussed, as is the development of a 
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strategy for enhancing an tvaluation's utility. 
This strattgy includes tha involvement of alti- 
zans in the managemant of human sarvige pro- 
grams, in eKamining procedurei for removing 
obstaeles to the use of evaluation findings, one 
essay identifies major teehnical Inadequacies in 
the evaluation's design and conduct that can 
lead to flawed Information and delivery. The 
complexities of organizational functioning, par- 
ticularly managerial behavior, are viewed as sig- 
nificantly affecting evaluation's utility, and the 
management use of evaluation findings is exam^ 
ined in empirical studies of a wide range of hu- 
man service programs. The evaluator's location 
in the organizational structure, the methodologi- 
cal practices used in generating and analyzing 
data, and the content within which evaluative 
data can contribute to organizational decision- 
making are the principal variables examined In 
these studies. Tabular and graphic data and ref 
erences are provided. Volume 4 of the Sage Re- 
search Progress Series in ivaluation. Papers 
delivered at the Annual (2nd) Meeting of the 
Evaluation Research Society, Washington, DC, 
on Nov 2-4, 1978, 

270. Selig, Andrew L 

EvBluatlng b SogM Work DBpartmBnt 
in s Psychiatric HOMpitaL 
1978, 1§p 

SHR4004189 Pub, in Health and So- 
cial Work v3 n2 p72-87 May 78. 

The social work departmant at one Canadian 
university psychiatric hospltaL a 6i-bed facility 
with outpatient clinics and day care programs, 
was examined to define departmantal functions 
and establish a base for evaluating quality of 
care. The specific study goal was to determine 
the workload of social workei^, the process of 
referring persons for social work services, and 
differences between hospitalized persons re- 
ceiving social work services and those not re^ 
ceiving such services. Actual behavior of the 
staff and department within the system was 
studied to determine the consequences of per- 
sonalis, philosophy^ and training and the ways 



these factors interact in 9 ^Vsttm ^'^^ other 
people and traditions. Spclal vvork d^Partmint 
goals were to assess, directly or Indi^^ctly, the 
total situation of all hospitalized par^^'^^i vvlth 
an emphasis on the interpersonal ^^ture of 
symptomatic behavior. Study data "^^^^ gath- 
ered by having social worker^ f|j| pUt ^ short 
questionnaire for each client with W^^hi they 
had a significant encounter during on^ Calendar 
month. In that month, the 3 Workeri ^ert sig- 
nlficantly involved with 1 10 o|i©nti/ whom 
62 were discharged during the mont^'' Over 70 
percent of client referral^ wer% frorn students, 
staff psychiatrists, and social worl^^*^^ them- 
selves. Almost half the Initial ioeial ^Qrk en^ 
counters occurred in the first Week of hospitali- 
zation. Social work clients wera mo^* 'Ikely to 
be single, and although their ever^gp §tay was 
much longer than that of nQncH^nts, s^^'^l work 
Intervention did not affect the leng*^ ^f §tay. 
First admissions were lass likely tH^^ subse^ 
quent admissions to receive Social ^^t^k ser- 
vices. Recommendations focus an th^ ^^ention 
given to discharge planning ahd x\\b P'^ovision 
of more education to other professi^"*!^ con- 
cerning the Importance of sooini M^Qt^^ Tables, 
reference notes, and a biographical n^^^ on the 
author are included. 

271, Shoun, Frances N.; Hutchinf' ^'nce U 
Egan, Mary C; and Eag|@$^ juanita A. 
Bureau of Community Health Services, 
Rockville, MD. Div. of Clinical Services. 
Guide forDevmlopingNutritiof^ ^^ryicaa 
In Community HMlth Progri^*^' 
1978, 87p Executive Sumiti^'V ivail- 
able from PROjeCT SHaR^ 
SHR-000401B Available fr^^ Health 
Services Administration, Ce^^^®^ BIdg., 
Room 10-44, 3700 6ast-W^^t High- 
way, Hyansville, MD 2o782* 

This guide to developing nutrltiQr) fd'^'ices in 
community health programs Was pr^P^red to 
assist health plannei^, prOQrani admi^'^tratoi^, 
and health care providers ineiudin0 Nutrition 
personnel in developing and irnplem^^^ing nu- 
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trition servioes^ The guide gives Information on 
planning for MrvioM, major aloments of a nutrl^ 
tion program, typos of nutritional rtsoyrces, and 
on othar ralitad aspaots. Nutrition strvioas 
should be included as a oomponent of primary 
health oare services and integrated health dellv^ 
ery ty^ems. Certain groups are at partieular nu- 
tritional risk: women in the childbearing yeai^; 
infants and children; the aged; lowHncoma 
families; handicapped or ahronicaily ill individu^ 
els; and many groups with different cultural 
food habits. Nutrition problems in the U.S. in^ 
elude both undernutrition and overnutrition* 
Planning for nutrition services in health pro^ 
grams should use the same steps as for any 
health planning effort. Needs assessment Iden^ 
tificatlon of available and potential resources, 
setting of priorities, implementttion, and 
evaluation of resulte should be included. A mini- 
mal core of nutritional services should include 
screening and assessment, nutrition education, 
use of community resources and preventive 
treatment and followup services. Nutrition sar^ 
vices should be based on professional stands 
ards and should be integrated with all aspects 
of preventive, treatmerit and rehabilitative ser^ 
vices in health delivery systems. Nutrition se^ 
vice providers include admini^ratorSf nutrition 
personnel and other health care providei^, Ev^ 
ery health care program should include nutri^ 
tion as a budget item. Several Federal programs 
provide funding for nutrition services. A glos^ 
sary of terms, a bibliography, and extensive ap^ 
pendices presenting specific policies, forms, 
and lists of resources are included. 

272. Shuman, Larry J.; Wolfe, Harvey; Whet- 
sell, Georg» W.; and Huber, George A. 
Pittsburgh Univ., PA. Graduate School 
of Public Health. 

RelmbursmmBnt AltBmstfvms for Homrn 
HMlth Carm. 
1878, lip 

8HR-0004073 Pub. In Inquiry v13 n3 
pa77-2S7 Sep 76* 



Cost differences among home heallh care agen- 
cies are examined in order to propoie a reim- 
bursement system that would enoourage these 
agencies to limit cost Increases. Study data 
were collected from the 30 home health care 
dgencias In western Pennsylvania. These in- 
cluded 1 3 hospital-based agencies, 1 4 commu- 
nity nulling services and visiting nurse associa^ 
tlons, and 3 clinic--based agencies. Average al- 
lowable cost per visit ranged from $6.06 to 
436,23 for fiscal year 1973. Contractual ar- 
rangements often increased costs. Three alter- 
native reimbursement systems for controlling 
costs were examined^ retroactive payment with 
a celling limitation; prospective payment with- 
out a ceiling; and prospective payment with a 
ceiling. Cost ceilings could be developed by 
grouping agencies with respect to location, 
type of agency, and existence of oontraotual ar- 
rangements. A four^tep process could be used 
to set base reimbursement rates for each group. 
Results showed that retroactive cost reimburse- 
ment with a ceiling is the most restrictive of the 
proposed methods but provides no positive in- 
centive for cost control. Prospective reimburse- 
ment should be a near perfect cost control 
mechanism but is the most costly method. A 
prospective reimbursement plan with a ceiling 
and equal sharing of surpluses and deficits pro- 
vides a cost control mechanism with the posi- 
tive attributes of the first two systems. All the 
proposed reimbursement methods are de- 
signed only to penalize agencies with extremely 
high costs. Although contracting for specific 
services is more economical in some cases, 
costs tended to be higher for agencies which 
showed significant use of contract services. Be- 
cause Blue Cross covers only a small percent- 
age of home cara costs, successful implementa- 
tion of any system to encourage cost control re- 
quires that Medicare and Medicaid participate. 
Tables, notes, and i^eferences are included. 

273. Slegel, Patricia. 

Chlldcare Switchboard, San Francisco, 
CA, 

Rolm of Information and Rofarral Pro- 
grams In Child Carm, 
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25 Nov 77, 20p 

SHR4004324 Available from ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service, Box 
180, Arlington, VA 22210 as ID 148 
465, 

This statement presented at U.S, Senate hear^ 
Ings on child care and development describes 
the operations of the Childoare Switchboard 
and other programs providing child care infor- 
mation and referral sei^iaei and urges public 
finaneial support for statewide and national in- 
formation and referral networks. The Childcare 
Switchboard, founded in 1S72 In San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, is a private foundation^upported 
agency. Its goal is to provide comprehensive in- 
formation and referral services to parents seek- 
ing child care and chiid^elated services in San 
Francisco, Parents are referred to formal and in- 
formal care, public and private stfvices, and 
fulMime, part--time, and occasional programs, 
Progrems include family day care, cooperatives, 
Headstart, public centers, and private centei^. 
The Switchboard has made over 1 6,000 child 
care referrals in its five yeai^ of operation. It 
also offers information on other services to par- 
ent, as well as training seminars, monthly 
forums, a newsletter, a toy center, and other ser- 
vices for child care providei^* For planners, ser- 
vices such as the Childcare Switchboard can 
provide a steady flow of information on child 
care issues to help avoid the crisis orientation 
currently common in childcare decisionmaking. 
Such information and referral programs could 
provide a significant body of comparative data, 
including speeifio demographic and geographic 
information. Results of a client followup survey 
are appended. Presented before the Hearings 
on Child Care and Child Development, San Fran- 
cisco, CA. 

274. Smith, N. J.; and McCulloch, J. W. 

fntm/grsnts' iCnow/mdgm and Expeth 
mncB of Soaial Work SaMcas, 
1976, 8p 

SHR-0004147 Pub. in Mental Health 
and Society v4 n3^ p1§0>197 1977. 



An interview study of 5 1 4 immigrants to Great 
Britain was ''ondueted in order to assess immi^ 
grant groups' utiliiation, knowledge, and 
evaluation of the soaial work services in Brad- 
ford, United Kingdom. The study population In- 
cluded 180 natlv js(31 percent), 39 white immi- 
grants (1 1 percent), and 99 (19 percent) from 
each of the Indisn, Pakistani, and West Indian 
groups. The questionnaire Included both struc- 
tured and open-^nded questions. The main dlf^ 
ficulty expressed by all groups was of an eco- 
nomic nature. For the Indians and Pakistanis, 
the next most important problem was difficulty 
with language, (Housing and environment were 
ranked low as problems, r ^cept by the West In^ 
dians and natives. Overall, respondents lacked 
knowledge of appropriate social service agen^ 
eies, with only about 15 percent using social 
work services. There was no appreciable differ^ 
ence in knowiedge beiween useiS and nonus^ 
ers of social services. Results indicated that 
maximizing the use of social services depends 
partly on ensuring that the public receives 
knowledge of these services. Knowledge must 
be disseminated in an understandable and usa^ 
ble form through appropriate and effective 
channels. To teach immigrants about services, 
a program of positive discrimination seems ap^ 
propriate but has dangers. Pluralist measures 
such as community development programs, 
which are directed at specific geographic areas« 
seem to offer more. Nevertheless, more knowl- 
edge is needed on the types of communities in^ 
volved, the channels along which information 
can be easily and efficiently passed, and provid- 
ers' attitudes toward those being served before 
the information dissemination problem will be 
resolved. A reference list is provided. Presented 
at the International Congress on Transcultural 
Psychiatry, Bradford, July 1970. 

27Bi Sorter, Bruce W.; and Simpkinson, 
Charles H. 

Caordinatad Natworks: A Mathod for 
Community Da¥alopmant 
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itWitiV:;#ipi9^Fair 79 



$HR-0b04207 Pub. in Jnl. of the Com^ 
mufiity; Ddvelopmtnt Sooiety v 1 0 n2 




^if^ii^WijQiht «ffprt by the Mont- 

lirati^^Eirtanslon Service for 
i?^l»ategy and tralnlnfl a 

^,„it^hnect©d through 

ll^lgency staff, and local 
Siechanism pfrovldad for pro- 
E^bgramaiwara pilot tastad, 
'miif<^-^d into existing 

^^-j^^ww^y.^-^,--, 8-ryaar panod, this 

^^3^ family; llfacantar, an interagancy oounoil, 
IfMwpni^BinMr,^ for sanlor cltl- 

f||ens}Vouth^^ tutoring assiitanca for 

i!i|hoql, and an intardanomlnational 

chaplaincy program, Raferaneas ara appended, 
[^thor abstract modified). 



^^76/ ^ Souivebook on Aghg. Edition NumbBr 
Two. 

1St8^i39p 

SHR;^0b3t88 Available from Marquli 
Ariaidamlb Media, Marquis Who's 
InC 200 last Ohio St, Chicago, IL 

eoeii/ 

For older Americans and those persons con- 
^rned with them, the sacpnd edition of this 



Ik 

^j^i000Qk^'CQft^m - matarlals from Govern- 
St^ar^and sources divided into four sec- 

Nations, accessible through subject, organiiation, 
pandvgeograplilo A spuroa citation a^ 

ft p^iwi iatth* Sftg^ of each naw Itam, Selec^ 

ii]fi*6ts^i6ldariyi^ iUcK as their head 

l^f^^nsportatibn, legal san/lcas, and economic 
itiiippbrt; davelopments that influence retire- 
ISmant dtcisibrisr and currant retirement pat 

^"M?; ye i «^ MuM^ Swwlcai Abrtrtets-Aprll IfSI 



terns, mandatory retirement, and preretirement 
counseling. Other articles in this section discuss 
the Impact of the proposed fiscal 1980 budget 
on programs serving older Americans, conflict 
Ing needs between the elderly and ^helr chil- 
dren, congregate housing for older people, the 
special needs of Hispanic elderly, and library 
SjBiylcas fbrM^ A section on legisla- 

tion affecting the elderly includes discussions 
on the Age Discrimination Act of 1 97 i and sum- 
maries of the Older American Act and amend- 
menti tP the act. A statistics section contains 
graphs and tables on the numberi; of older per- 
son* in the United Stites aind on their health, 
parislbf^^ and ratlfim^ Two articles 

focus specif ically on the black elderly. Finally, 
a resource sebtibn includes a bib|ipgraphy from 
1940 to 197^bn tf^nsitlons in ml 
aging fait^iieifc a directory of State and srea 
agencies on aging, and a list of organizations 
and periodicals about the elderly. (Author ab- 
stract modified)i 

277. Sparks, D, Marty; and Henderson, Da- 
vid 

Virginia Association of Rehabilitation 
Facilities, Richmond. 
Rmport on CN&nt SofvIcb Purchasers" 
AttltudM and P&raapt/ons of RahabUh 
tatlon ServioaB Off^rad by Virginia Pri- 
vata Rahabllitation Faailitias. 
Sap 79, B3p 

8HR^004062 Available NTIS PC 
«7.00/MF $3 JO 

This paper discusses the attitudes and percep- 
tions of client service purchasers regarding 
rehabili^tion facilities, staff, and programs. 
Marketing recommendations are also pre- 
sented to help facilities develop objectives and 
strategies to improve their Image, staff, and 
their working relationship with the Department 
of Rehabilitation (DRS) and DepartmentofMen- 
tal Health and MentaiRetardatlon (MH / MR). In 
order to gain Information on how client service 
purchasers perceive the rehabilitation facility, a 
study was conducted surveying a total of 208 
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rMpondtnts who wen DRS eounsdloi^, dvaU 
uatorsr aides, and MH/MR aoordlnalQi^. Ra* 
•pondanti rated 1 8 Gharaelariatles of rahablllta* 
tion faolH^^ poor to vary good and an- 

swarad 1 iB ftatamanta about thf f iaollltias. Tha 
profasilpnal mannar and eompatanaa of staff 
radaiyad tha highast ra^ng whan avaluatad by 
all lUpqndanti. Ratings of ihe physleal plants 
raoaivad the highast scores for aoaasslblllty to 
olientsr esi^arnai appairanoa of faoilltlas was 
ranked adaquata, and Interior oondltlon re- 
oatyad lower ratinga* The program area was gl^ 
en low ratl^^^ allents In eompetltlva 

empioymMt In addition^ tha survey disolosed 
that pRS oqimsalora and MH / MR oodrdlnato^ 
need more Information eonearning wortohop 
saiyioas and that botfi groups need more shah 
terad ampioymant for their qllan^. Moreover/ 
both groupa felt that oliante ahduld work S^our 
daytfj tt^t workshqps did n ot adequpMly rapre- 
sent a raal work anvironment and that paa^ pa^ 
formanQes of ollentsJn a workshop greatly a^ 
feetaid their piannad 

RMommandationa inoiude tha^ davaiapmant 
ahdVmaiiritarianGa^^^ o^ eommunloatlbh 
withollentspo 

iar dMi borrespondanae^^ and the study quae* 
tionnaire are appended. ^ 

278. Statewide Youth Advooaeyf Im., Roah- 
ester, NY. 

nNSLmgMatiQn:A Lo3k at thm CuFtwnt 
Symm snd AltBmativ0B forNrnw Ybrt^ 
Staia. 

Oat 79^ 2 1p 

SHR-0004031 Available from Stata^ 
wide Youth Advoaaay, lna.i 420 Pow- 
ers BIdg.; Roahester, NY 1 48 1 4. 

jiiew York Stata'a legislation regarding status of> 
fenders (Persons In Naed of Supervision, or 
PINS)rdatlng-^from^1^63ris-examinad with re^' 
speot^toiltr history^^aonten^'^and'^possibla re- 
. form...Reaent;Eederal^la0ialatlonLhas. required 
the removal of status offendeni f rom teaura d^ 
tentibh faallitlep. Howa^^r/ the legal syMem's 
proper role in helping these young people and 



their families Is being dabatad nationally. Tradi« 
tlonally, aourt Intervention has bean Justified 
solely on the vague standard of serving the 
ahlld's best Intorasts. In New York, although 
taahnlaally limited by definition to truant, runa- 
ways, and inaorrlgible youth, those aatagorliad 
as status offenders have oftan Inaludad youths 
who have plafr^argalnad arimlnal allegations. 
Nearly all those involved In the current debate 
think that status offenders should be helped 
without aourt Involvement, although they diaa-* 
grae over the point at whloh aoalety should In^ 
tervene In statue offense behavior and the type 
of s^em and servlaas whiah ahould be pro« 
vided. Courte tend to beaome soalal sarviae 
aganales for the poor^ whlle middle-class famh 
lies tend to rely on voluntary aganales' servlaes. 
Several groups have raoommended elimination 
of family aourt Jurlsdiation over atatus offenders 
in most or all-aases. Others have argued that 
alternatives should be explored before aourt Ju- 
risdiation-ls abandoned. State la ws^ vary widely 
with raspeatto deflnltlona, appllaabla ages, and 
aourt ppwai^. The iawa of Ohio, Pennsyhfania^ 
Florida, Washington, and New Jersey iilustfatr 
these rariationa. iuropean epprdaahea ^ alao 
vary widely. Although the surf aae stren^ths and 
weaknesses of i various options are apparent ; 
pro^ M long-term auaaess of any one approach 
Is laaking. AKhough^tha debata^bver the propra^ 
approach will aontlnue, community groups^!; 
should strive to develop areatlve, yet realistic, v 
solutions to this problem^ A table aomparing 
varioua State's PINS lagialatlon and footnotes 
are Inaluded. 

* - ■ ■ 

278« Stttewlde Youth Advoaacy, Inc., Roah*^. 
ester, NY. 

P/NSi Stntagy for Chmnga: Community 
Task forom Advooaoy for DIvaraion* 
Oat 78^ 24p 

SHj^^^pr^llaW^ 

wide YdWh A^^ 426 Pbw?'; 

em Bldg^ Rdaheatar^ NY 14614. 

A strategy for diverting Matua offenders from 
family court into a network of community- 
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- ' ISaMd kdivia toward tho problems of 

''^"^^ ^^' ^''ifputh is doscribod. "Ptrsons in N«©d 
|ion'^ (PINS) are youth who run away, 
iMd;|a^^^^ at home. 

ilNS have corne.under the Jurlsdi^ 
.^^'yFPpwrt^ How is a 

i| mofeme^^^ into oommu- 

^^^^^gplPipplafiW^^ 
l|lii^i^f|&oubied; bii^ 
droops can help improve servioes f or 
pB^^j^Uei^ing and p 

"""^ "^"^^ that can help PINS, extend^ 
li^s^libiiity to help f^lNS prior 

^^elppmentand iav|i|ab^^ 
%i[ipportins laaislatipn th^ will 
aiition 

^0IOptttpeo|j|p^ 

Orgahti^d Iboai 
Ions of concerned oitiiens have 
tfirtechniqiies and programs m to 
troubled youth. An effective system of 
;|{help for PINS Involves a broad contJnuyiTi of ser^ 
^ vices that prctcludes court involvement support 
I foryouth and families who do become involved 
^ In the court prpcess, and the provision of long- 
K term assistance to^^i^ recurrenct of prob- 
l|ms|$pme sucM^ are a 

%2^"4jour intervention alternatives pit»gram, a 
"Jail watch" program to ensure proper referrals 
i for PIMS detained by the policerhost homes for 
V youth who cannot stay In their own homes, a 
youth arbitration center, police divei^lon pro- 
^Igranns for youth, and short-term crisis counsel- 
inigi. References are provldedi 

280. Stein, Theodore J.,' Qambrill, iileen D.; 
and Wlltse, Kermit T. 
Chlldr&n In Fogtmr HomBB. AQhIwIng 

1878, 280p 

0HR3O0O39731^ilabl^^ 

Publishers, 383 Madison Ave., New 

—^^^ NY loo 1 7: ~^ 




This volume is part of a series providing social 
welfare scholai^, policymakers, and planners 
with current, authoritative research Involving 
analytic and evaluative studies of social service 
program planning and implementation. This re- 
liort resulted from studies of the continui^ of 
care for children in ou^^f-home placement 
The affectiveness of a case-^nanagement 
pi^cedure using behavioral Intetventlon meth^ 
ods was compared with more traditional meth^ 
ods of resolving identified problems. The objec^ 
tlve was to develop a decislonmalcing frame- 
work that practicing child welfare workers 
Could apply in a variety^ of settings. In addition, 
the barriers to the iht of s^tematic 

case miinagement proceduif^s fou^^ child 
vt^lMre agencies ^^y^ de- 
scription of assessment^ and Ihteivention 
msihods Js included, and t^^ case examples 
art given. Thrrnati^rlai from the study was or^ 
gahiied jtccording to the fpllowinti tdplM: (1) 
family autonomy vs. ^tate Ihtervehtibhi (2) deci- 
sionm)|klrig iri lost^ description of the 

Alameda projects (4) study results; (6) study Im- 
pllcMlphsi (8) barriefrs^^^ the use of systematic 
caseHTiianagement procedures; (7) assessment 
and contracting; and fS) intervention. Appen- 
dices provide project forms and California Civil 
Code Section 232. Author and subject indices 
and information about the authors Is also includ- 
ed. Individual chaptera contain tabular data and 
nc^cs. One of the Praeger Special Studies Se- 
ries In Social Welfare. 

28 1 * Stoddard, Sandol. 

HQSplae Mov&m0nt: A Bgttsr Way of 
Csrlng for the Dying, 
1878, 2e8p 

SHR-000411 6 Available from Stein 
and Day, Scarborough IHouse, Briarcliff 
Manor, NY 10610. 

The basicphilosppby, nature, deyelppnrijsnt, and 
currentstatus of the hospice movement are pre^ 
sented In this book Intended to show the layper^ 
son How and why hdspices wof k7 Drawing oh 
numerous case histories and on pei^onal ex- 
pilience as a 
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hospioe model, St Chrlstophdr'i Hospiee in 
London, ingland^ the author trteei the roots of 
the QonQept from the medieval days, when a 
hosplee was a resting plaoe for travelei^, to 
modern times — ^in whieh hospieei help termh 
nally III patients faee death without pain or fear, 
Speoifie ahaptei^ disouss (1) hosipice use of 
highly sophistiaated teohniques of pain and 
syniptom Qontrol while avoiding inappropriate 
use of heroie methods of resusaitationi (2) the 
speoif la aipecti of patient aare in a hospiae;(3) 
staffing and administration of hosploes, (4) 
home oare programs, and (B) arahlteetural ar^ 
rdhiBeniehts for inpatient units« It Is^ehnphaslzed 
that a hospioe is not a physleal faaility, but a 
phUosophy of .earing for the terminally ill. IHos^ 
pides in London/Nevir Ydric Cityi California, Con- 
neotlout, and other: looations are^^^^ Nu^ 
merous dlalpgues iihd qase des^rl are 
used to illustrate the hospice ooin^^ 
perienoe, partioularly from thia^pitlent's vievi^ 
point. Chapter nMn, a biblidgraphy, an index, 
and appendioMi pref enting';<detailed informa- 
tion on drugs for oontrollingaommonsymp^ 
toms, espeqially paJn, are inoluded. 

282, Terrell, Paul. 

PrivstB Altmrnstlvms to Publio Humsn 
S&nfiQm§ AdmlnlBtrmtlon. 

lamaip 

SHR-OOG3870 Pub; In Sooial Serviae 
Review vB3 n1pB6«74 M 

To determine the soope and nature of loaal gov^ 
erpme nt Gontraeting with private agenoles for 
ttwlpiNO^ision of hu a guestion* 

riaire s|ur^|l^^^^^ in three 

^ederar^prp^^^ aoTidudted. The pro- 

/i^ij^jfi^^e cbm<. 
'fniiini^f^^^^ and'Titie 
1 of the^^Conip^^^ and 
Trafning^i^CE^^ 
ta'aMoiMIs triihe^^ 
inlate 1 977 ind danyl^^^^ 
.the. three^grby ps.of .o^^ 
78 perobhi QuestionHjsJrti^d by 
data from other sburbes wherever posiible. Re- 

. '72 -^■x 



suits indieated that although the scope and 
magnitude of aontraating varies widely acroM 
jurisdiatlons and funding areas, it Is often used 
to implement tax^finanQed human service pro- 
grams. Data also suggested that contracting is 
most likely to occur through funding sourees 
most clearly focused on human servicei. Con- 
tracting was therefore more widely used for 
CEtA than for the other ^o programs. In addi* 
tlon, the findings Indicate that local govern- 
ment' use of contracting has increased In re- 
cent years. Because this interpenetration of 
public and private activities Is likely to increase, 
government must clearly define services 
sought, and private agencies must accommo- 
date their"^operating procedures to govern* 
ment's requirements for fairness and equity. 
This public-private partnet^hip is Just begin- 
ning to evolve, but represents an appealing fu- 
ture option. Notes which include references are 
provided. 

283. Tif sue, Thomas. 

R0$fion$0 to Rsatpl&nay Under Public 

AMBiBtMcm snd SSL 

1i7a,13p 

8HR-0004080 Pub. in Social Securi^ 
Bulletin v41 n1 1 p3-15 Nov 78. 

Attitudes, perceptions, and program prefer- 
ences of aged and disabled, persons who re- ; 
ceived public assistarice in 1 973 and supple- v 
mental security income (SSI) payments in 1974 
were studied, the Social Security Admin- 
istration collected data In a nationwide survey : 
of iowHncome aged and disabled persons to ;/ 
evaluate the SSI program. During the last 3 ^ 
months of 1973, Immedietely before SSI pro* ^ 
gram implementetion, personal interviews were ; 
conducted with 17,581 aged, blind,, and diS' ' .^ 
abled persons. Nearly 16,000 members of the ; 
original sample were raintervlewed Jn late 
1 974r The sample included only persons who^^ 
received old age anistrncV (pAA); "^m tb-^tMr:;; 
permanently. and.totally^dltab]td(APTD), jDr^ftUaii^ 
to the blind (AB) when interviewed in 1973; Alf^t 
subjects received SSI at the time of the 1974 U 

■ ■ ' . 
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t^ intAiViaw and wara intarviawad in parson. Ra- 
ipOQdants wara salaetad from fiva kay Statat-^ 
^ili&nnia^ Oaor Mississippi. New Yoric, and 
:fa%^ewhll;i t ^'^h group eama from tha rast 
3^(^^ftatUnil^ Most agad and disablad 

iwilfm^ not faal ambarrassad or 

^tmiblM ate^^ aid in 1S73 and faw 

j^oug^t^^^ar p^^ danigratad thair worth 
liimplyiii^ thay raoaivad walfara pay- 
^matm^^Th^ majority baiiavad aganoias traatad 
. tham.with raapaot and prooassad payments aff ^ 
'^ialill^^^^ was battar appra^iatad 

4^an j^ad baan antioipatad. SSI achiavad a high- 
OT^agraa off approval. Administrativa ratlngafor 
^^siSara aa^fay^^^^ as thosa for tha publio 
i^^aj^istance syitam; SSI racaivad mora 'fgood" 
fiTii^iiga than walfara and was the clear ohoioa 
'SlilK'^MiP^^^^ were asked to pick the system 
^lii^praf^md. Recipients of OAA, APTD, and 
W^raira^ns were truly needy In that their da^ 
'^0m$mjm\dpm attributable to failure of 
^^j^^^^^^^^ instead, they were victims of 

'{social fa<npf% ;^ 91)9'^'^'^® '^^yp'^^ 

: their control and pai:8onal responaibliity. 
t mini8tratiya\t^^^^ and amount of cash 
fiilKefitB wei^ mora important cor^ 

' sillarationa than the degree of stigma parcelvad 

l^^iii^to^ Supporting data are 

tabulated. 

284. Travers, Henry J. 

Jamas Madison Univ., Harrisonburg^ 
VA. 

OrgsniuHon: Sin snd Int&nsity. 
1979, 87p 

8HR^0411 8 Available from Univer* 
\ sity Press of America, 4710 Auth 
Place, SE, Wa8hlngtpn, DC 20023. 

The relationship between an organization's siia 
and its administrative intanai^ (the amount of 
an organiiation'a raaoyrcas or energies devoted 

to looraii 

ntohnance taaK) la eMmKied in iKIs critical 
. revlaw of a 7 amplricei j^d mon^raph 
is intended as a guide for future research and 
aa a text for couriaa on administration, manage^ 



mant and bureaucracy in tha fields of sociol* 
ogy, political sciance, psychology, and bust* 
nass. Each of the 27 studies is summarliad in 
terms of the number and types of organizations 
studied, date and location of research, data col^ 
lection procedures, measures, analysis, and re- 
sults. Organiiatlons studied include business 
organiiations, government agencies, labor un* 
ions, achooi systems, and hospitals. Data from 
all these studiaa ware collactlvely avaluatad. 
The studies producad mutually inconslstant re- 
auto/ Some reported a positive association be* 
tween alia and Intensity; othai^, a negative one; 
and still others, no relationship at all. Thase find^ 
Ingt persisted regardless of several study cha* 
ra^ariitlca. Nevertheless, data did not permit 
discussing the poMlbllity of a aiia-lntensity re- 
letionship; The evident inconslstenQies resulted 
from lack of systematic conceptual^ of the 
conceptt Involyad, from superflcial treatment of 
additional relayant factors such as demograph- 
ic factoid and activitiaa coordinatad, and from 
failure to use available, data on social orga- 
nliatiori and change. Future rasaa^h should 
remedy these deficiencies. Chapter notes and 
a reference list are included. 

28i. United Way, Inc, Los Angeles, CA* 

Report of thm Lo^ Angmhs County Inform 
mation and Refarral Study. 
1979, 20p 

8HR-0003938 Available from United 
Way, Inc., 621 S. Virgil Ave., Los An- 
geles, CA 9000B. 

The Los Angeles County, Calif., Information and 
Referral Study was daiigned to Identify and ^ 
document existing information and referral pro- 
grams In Los Angeles Counw and to make 
recommendations to improve delivery of these 
services. Information and referral servlcas was 
defined as the process of informing people 
about social sen/ice agencies and linking pao- 

ple to^appfepriatragttrfciea w 
formation anU referral may be given face to 
face, by telephena, or In inl*' 
tiatad In 1977, used a questionnaire survey of 
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278 ag«nel«s whl^h claimed to provide an in- 
formation and rafarral program. Of thasa, tha 
•tudy idantlfiad 283 in Los Angalas County. 
DiM donfiirmad tha intolarabla f ragmantation of 
information and rafarral sarvlea in the apunty, 
tha laoic of gana^l and aaay aoaasa to servioa, 
and the axaasaivt oost Alfeo highlighted were 
tha quaationabla quality of aarvioa, tha lack of 
availabia data for naada assaasmant or other 
planning purposaa/ and the use of exotssiva 
time and money for produetion of rasourae 
data. It was raoommended that a federation of 
information and referral provider be created to 
develop a ooordinatad Information and referral 
aystam. A nuolaus would provide 24-hour 
oomprehensive information and referral, and a 
natworic of jooal and oountywide oatagorloal In^ 
formation and referral aystems. A steering eom^ 
mittee should be established Immediateiy to Im- 
piement the; fedafetion In inoremeintal phases 
uaing this report a jguldallnes. Leadership 
should rame from the Los Angeles County De^ 
partment of Fubllo Soolal Servloea and the Uni^ 
ad Way/ Ino. Diagrams are Includedr as are ap- 
paridloes listing aganolea represented on the 
Mudy^s teohnloar liaison eommlttee and dafin* 
ing Information and referral servlees. 

288a Urban Inst, Washington, DC. 

Comptwh9Mi¥0 S^Mas Nmrnds Study 
R&poFt 

23 Jun 7B^ 8B4p &ceoutive Summary 
available from PROJfCT SHARi. 
SHR^K|0317S Available from the Su- 
perintendant of poeumants« Govern^ 
mant Printing Offloa^ Washington, DC 
20402, Order "Tiumber 017-081- 
Odp38'1. 

/^ overview of the naada of tha severely handi- 
capped is providedt with emphasis on those 
whloh oan be mat with existing or developing 
vw atldha l T^^bHt^i^^^)^^^ 
fmrihg^ aS9mat^ of the population at risk, 
based on analysea of existing data, two surveys 
of the sevaraiy handleappVd population are pre* 
sented—^ne of Individuals who have been to a 



VR agenoy and aither were not aaoepted or tar* 
minated as ynsueQeisful, the other of a random 
sample of patients served in comprehensive 
medioal rehabilitation aentars. The findings of 
these surveys and of a literature review are then 
related to a series of seleeted problem areas, 
inoluding dependenoy, arehitaotural and trans^ 
portatlon barriers, employment, and soQial In- 
taraotlon of the severely handicapped. Subse- 
quent sections examine soma specif la groups of 
the population which present unusual Issues In 
program design and services (i«a., the mentally 
ill, the retarded, the blind and visually impaired, 
tha deaf), describe the VR process and report on 
a survey of rehabilitation service providers, re* 
view HiW and non-HEW programs which may 
impinge upon the severely handicapped and 
have implloatlons for coordination and accom- 
plishment of rehabilitation, and outline pro- 
grammatic and financial options for providing 
services to the severely disabled. Finally, obser- 
vations are noted concerning a demonstration 
project mounted in conjunction with this study 
and other areas for further research. Tabular 
data are included. 

28?« VIsher, Emily B.; and Visher, John S 
Stepfamily Poundatlon of California, 
Inc., Palo Alto. 

St&pfsmlllms: A Guide to Working witti 
St&ppsnnts snd Stmpahiidrmn, 
1878, 280p 

SHR4dp4008 Availabia from Brun- j: 
ner/Mazel, Inc., 1 8 Union Square, New 
York, NY 10003. :^ 

The unique dynamics of a stepfamily, problems 
likely to be encountered by the children aiid the 
parents, and therapeutic techniques for dedling[ 
with stepfamily problems ^re discussed. Ste[^ 
families must deal with such |(roblam 
treme hostility of a child towa^^ 
dlfficulsi^ 

dren move back and forth between hbussholdil^li 
feelings of resentment toward an ^i^r'^^pof^i^^ 
who receives alimony, and-sexual-feeling8»be^ 
^aen stepparents and adolesctint stapchll-^ 
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fclran^ Stdpehildrdn have the problems of sorting 
Otit loyatties, dealing with loss, end coping with 
lUiK^rhe -general goals of therapy with step- 
itmiara^he development of a iMructure of 
litation with good couple bonding and 
fp^mbyement for the children, particu^ 
iarl^'^eFe an eK-^pouseH;»areni is Involved. 
..^..f9|8(9^plexit^ of stepfamiiy structures make 
Itilie^sfijld^^ subgroups possibilities for thera^ 
^^futleiltrategies: stepparent couple^ all adults 
I'jWoV^dd with individual children, ex^ppuses, 
i^Hwduits and all children/ various groupings of 
llf^ults and children, and the couple and the chlh 
^irtn'lvisiting or living In the househoidK Thera- 




datermine^^the dlmerisic^ 
id involve appi^prlaA^;^in^ 
therapy. Various techniques that 
,A1glit be used in counseling particular Individu- 
^^fli and groupiJn the stepfamiiy network are de- 
|f ieribed. The appendices contain guidelines and 
If references for stepfamliles. References for the 
text are also provided, along with an index. 

288. Warmbrod, Catherine P.; and iisner, 
Hannah R. 

V Ohio State Univ,, Columbus. National 

Center for Research in Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Operating a Ratiraas Voluntaar Pro- 
gram in PostBaoandary Institutions: A 
Rasouroa Handbook, 
Sep^9, IBOp 

SHR4»004127 Available from Na- 
tional Center Publications, 1960 Ken- 
ny Road, Columbus, OH 43210. 

^ This handbook is part of the technical assis^ 
ance materials prepared for Project ASSiRT 

i (Activity to.Support the Strengthening of iduca^ 
tlon through Retired Technicians), a demonstra- 
tion project sponsored by the Administration on 

^Aging,.Off ice.of Human Development Sefvlces. 

«^The-content-of^the-resource handbook-should. 
enable cdileges to implement programs using 
retired persons as volunteers. Each section con^ 

Stains information and guidelines to be followed 
from determining feasibili^ through the pro- 



cesi of evaluation and renewal. Illustrative ex- 
amples of experiences at two college demon' 
stration sites are Included. At the end of each 
program component section, resource mate^ 
rials are provided. (Author abstract modified). 
Leadei^hip Training Series No. 61. 

280, Weber, Donald E. 

Nalghborhood Entry in Qroup Homa 

Davalopmant 

1978, 16p 

SHR*400414a Pub. in Child Welfare 
Vi7 nIO p627-e42 Dec 78. 

Neighborhood enti7 strategies are explored 
with reference to neighborhbod, client, spon« 
soring agency, facilltyi and legal variables in 
group home development Three neighborhood 
entry strategies are the low^profile entrance 
rslipping in quietly"), the high-profile entrance 
(educating anyone who will ha^ cdntict With 
the group home), and the combination ap- 
proach (informing the ''select fewi. Major varia* 
bias associated with the neighborhood in which 
a group home will be located are residential 
qualityr family orientation and neighborhood 
cohesion, history of neighborhbod prganizatlon, 
socioeconomic class, race, other human service 
programs in the area, leaderihip, family mobil- 
ity, and siie of city or town. Client yariables In- 
clude client group siie, client age and sex, la- 
bels clients will have, race, group and group 
home visitors. Sponsoring agency variables 
deal with auspices, credibility, polltioal vulnera- 
bility, field experience, and staffing plan. Facil- 
ity variables concern slie and layout yard and 
play space, vehicle parking, neighborhood 
standards, and location from which clients 
come. Legal variables focus on loning and li- 
censing. Neighborhood objections to group 
home stem from concern about property values 
and pnyaey jM f Mr f W the safety and 
of children. Whatever strategy is uMd In group* 
home development seven steps are necessary 
in successful neighborhood antryr(l) deciding 
on an adequate facility^ (2) bfccmi^^^^ 
with the neighborhood; (3) reviewing relevant 
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variables; (4) ioltating an entry itratagy; (S) par- 
forming datatlod planning ralattd to that strata- 
gyll(6)rMMUting tha itratagy; and (7) avaluating 
its affaotivanasi. Suggastlons to mlnimlia 
nalghborhobd ratlstanQa ara offarad. Rafar- 
aneas ara citad. 

290, Wallai^ Philip G.; and Rathbona- 
MeCuan, lloliap 

Adult DsyCmrm: Community Work With 
th§ Eldmriy 
1878, 176p 

SHR-00p4138 Availabia from Spring- 

ar Publishing Co., 200 Park Ava,, 

South, New Yofk, NY 10003. 

. . ■ - i ^ 

Designad for haalth oare profassionals con- 

carnad about tha problarns and issuas assoch 

atad with davaloping alte terms of long^ 

tai7ri:^alfaifsr 

tha^iffioultlaMhat ara an In planning 

aarVioM aind'tKa pnibtleal prbbjami of admin* 
iMratlon inidayv^arahiqpt^^^ An ovarvlaw of 
ttia social and 

haalth aspects of long-term bara and devalops 
a aupportiva argumant for.day^ara-cantar ser- 
vib^tr^Thai historical davalppmant of eantai^ in 
noilKarn Europa and the U.S^ it axaminedt and 
tha^„ourraiit j^atur^of vthasa^saryipas Is used as 
a^guiciailnd^ and f u- 

tura .aafyieaitr^ pay eara services are dis- 
ri^a:framawork that emphaalias tha 
ip^t;;a^|^ij^ haalth and social 
^''^-^^^^tl^tM^m^: Day cara sar' 
m^tha standp^^^ 

J^^ut 'differs ^a^^ 
n his pr her: need for 

to"™ !pi*^SiirlS#l^hlch Inter- 

_l I I J^ 'iijirijiji ll j i"^'l|l' ll!li j 'li'ii|lllVr-l LL I ll ^j pi jl lillli iii'l im I III iffi^iLi iiiijii J II H l l l jt^lll 1 1 III ^ ii\ \ I -- 

ana aijlicass 1^ 

minant person's use 

^Mfm^^a^bi^ 
tftf Uitoah Cbunty 1^ 




ton, Ky., and the Levtndale Hebrew Geriatric 
Canter and Hospital In Baltimore, Md. Also ex- 
plored ara some of the most problematic issues 
of services involving specialized roles and ser- 
vices provided by medicine, nursing, and social 
work staff; the role of tha family in tha day care 
setting; methods and techniques for intake and 
discharge; and financial and administrative as* 
pects of day cara operationi. Individual chap- 
tars have notes and suggested readings, ^vhile 
appendices provide a questionnaire, an evalua- 
tion summary, data sheet, and a list of commu^ 
nity resource agencies. (Author abstract modi- 
fied). Volume I In the Springer Series on Adult- 
hood and Aging, 

2§1. Wainer, Marcella Bakur; Brok, Albert J.; 
and Snadowsky^ Alvin 
Working With tho Ago A PfsatlasI Ap^ 
pmaoh&B in th& Institution and Conh 
munity. 
1878, 231 p 

SHR-0004137 Available from Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., inglawood Cliffs, NJ^ 
07832. 

This book provides guidelines, techniques, and 
approaches for working with older people in In^ - : 
stitutional and community aettingSv A theoretk ^ 
cal base and a pra^ical approach are geared to 
helping the older pai^on. The mora practical as^ ^' 
pacts offer step^y^tep guides for setting up ^ 
and Implanjaivtin^ various; ra 
group-<ounsallng tachnlbvM- An byerviewcbriftS 
slders the question of why professionals would]/: \:| 
want to v^r^with the agedr as^^^v^ 
aspects of ph^iblbglGal bnd psychologiMi^ 
ing.:VAn^>examihit^ 

aged ibokstat VarlbMi ip^rpbchas tbi^ 

the mental and physical ability of InstitutibiiaF^^^ 

lied residents and amphasizas the impdrtanba^,,;)^^^^ 

dlmiiTO|nl^^MB^^^ffl 

akperiencesltotris^ 

similar facilities. Attention is diractad to tKa^^ ::; 
step-ladder approach of, raliabiiltation, to sai^^^;! 
aory training,- ti^ reality- orientation, to ^ tha-'^ ■ 
ramotlvation tachnlqud, to Implenientation of ^ 
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' the steMeddtr approaeh, and to suoh addh 
j(oi\al thtra^^ approaohas as rearaation 
|^^rapy'an%^^^ group psyqhotharapy, 

i^a^final sactibn focuses on the agad within tha 
/immunity ^ and on teaohfng the community 
i^lMut^tha agad. Tablaa, figures, footnotes, an 
liiiidex, and an appendix oontainlng seven differ^ ' 
i^nt evaluation forms are provided. 

292. Weissert, Willam G. 

National Center for Health Serviaes Re- 
searoh; Hyamvllle/MD. 
flMoMles for Public Health Insuranom 
CpwiwgfdtGaristrio Day Cara: Issuas, 
d0ona/ and Impacu. 
1878, 13p 

SHR^000#p43 Pub. in JnL of Health 
PolM^, Policy and Law v3 n4 p6BB- 
807 Winter 1979. 

Ifpdcusing on geriatrio day oare as an alternative 
to the traditional long-term care system, this ar- 
tiol^diuujms models and roles of da 
.^t^Mlmates^ on eligible popylatlons. 

he issues considered also apply to alternatives 
"other than day eare. Data on geriatric day care 
. were denved from a^^^ d of ten 

'cenYei^^ro^ in 1974-1 875. Two models 
rof . geriatric day care emerged from the study: 
^day iiospttal programs with str^ care 
IIHentation, including physical rahabllitation as 
treatment goal, and multipurpose programs 
^focusing on participants' needs for social ser* 
ylcesAmeals^ soicial interaotlon, and activities. 
Objectives of day care considered Include cost* 
I savingif: improvement of health status, and im* 
||m»yi)fTie^^^ public fl- 

imhcing;pj^ 

ll^firig such a contin^ care for the eld<- 
f iMly; iafdr^^ daveU 
opji^^^flohs^ cara alternatives |o institu- 
:/;tldrtaUM^ 

; ^f differing 

eiigibiilty ipri^^ total population of 

the eldWiy and dverlay^t supply, con- 

^iumer-preforencer access, copayment and da« 
duatibia requirements to astlmate demand un- 



der differing objectives for long-term care pol- 
icy. Notts and tabular data are provided. 

293, White, Roger B. 

Johns Hopkins Unlv,, Baltimore, MD, 
Dept. of Maternal and Child Health. 
Navajo Child Abuaa and Naglafit Study, 
28 Jul 77, 140p 

SHR-^0041 84 Available from Johns 
Hopkins Unlv.t Dept. of Maternal and 
Child Health, Baltimore, MD 21218. 

Study objectives of this project were obtaining 
an epidemiologic profile of child neglect and 
abuse amonglhe NayaJOr aisesslng spclo^ 
graphic characteristics, arid obtaining baseline 
estimates^ negilect and abus^ and 
prevalerioe. Data aourcea were 28 different 
agencies' reaord8. F^^ 

heglect iMi^ utlllied; (1 ) adjud Ipa^^^ (2) 
docuinented abuse through laboratohf or cllni^ 
cal findingii^ (3y volulfita^ 
without documented abuse under prt ventable 
circumMaWcaar|4) inyolu or 
risk without ddcumentation of abuse under air* 
cumstances believed to be beyond parental 
control. All abjudicated child abuse or neglect 
cases seen at any of the five Navajo Tribal loca^ 
tions or two State court districts between 1 87 1 
and 1 87B ware included. All comparison cases 
ware derived from a systematic random sample 
of pediatric outpatient cases seen during 1876 
at nine Indian Health Seivlces and three private 
medical facilities. Two data collection Instru^ 
menti were devised: a {patient Information form 
containing soclodemographic and medical 
data/and a master file form. For 187B, 62 chil* 
dren were classified as abused; 220 as volun- 
tarily nagiectadj and 83 as InVoiuntarily ne« 
glected. There were 1 74 abused cases prior to 
1 876. A greatar percentage of Involuntarily ne- 
glac^sd chlldreW Wustalf^^ 
did those aBMadraW M 
were parents or parental substitutes. Responses 
indicate that problem cases are usually known 
to multiple agenclea. The estimated^ 
data suggest a minimum of 2,368 episbdes In- 
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voMng ibustd or neglected ohildren between 
birth and age nine yeai^. Abused ohildren were 
found to be from larger and more soaially in- 
obmplete familits than the aomparison group. 
Their parents were found to be older, unem- 
ployed, and supported by publio funds. Appen- 
dioes Inelude idefinitions and addltionai source 
datap 

294* Williams, Cindy Cook; and Rice, Dontt^ 
ta G. 

Intensive Carm Unit Soalal Work Intet- 
v&ntlon With thm Familie$ of Critlcaliy 
III PatiMts, 
1977, 8p 

SHR-0004168 Pub. in Social Work in 
Health Care v2 n4 p3i 1-398 Summer 
1877, 

Hospital intensive care units can be a significant 
practice area for social work interventr with 
the families of critically ill patients. Nowhere are 
families in more obvious crises than when faced 
with the liferthreatening illness of a relative or 
friend who may be unresponsive and depen^ 
dent on a frighlening array of highly technical 
equipment Using the crisis model for their inter^ 
vention, social workers can signMcantly lemn 
the trauma eKperienced by these famtlfes. Addi- 
tionally, social workers can develop other sup« 
portive hospital resources such as family 
groups and voiunteer services to help meet 
families' needs. The crisis model is based on the 
recognition of the crisis situation, a disequilibri- 
um in the^^mlly system caused by the death- 
threatening ^condition of one^ of its members. 
The family membere' reapiorises and the needed 
iQ|f i;|e|)tion. are \cbnditiohed; by t^^^^ individual 
p|fr6|i|||^^^^^^^ the available support 

^^Me^fi^nlj^^^^^^^^ mechanisrhs used to 

/liral^ith^^ work irrttryention 

icanJnvoKe^j^rengtlie^^ 
^municatidnJines-betweeH^fam^^ 
additiOTlipeial^wbrkera dft^ ^ faniiliarii- 
ing ffamiiiea from distant areas with Jocal condi* 
tions iand by mobiliiing local community re^ 
sources for help with temporary lodging and fi- 



nancial arrangements. In the event of death, the 
social worker assistance can again be suppor^ 
tive in making decisions^ References are pro^ 
vided. (Author abstract modified). 

2SB« Wilims, Jon Douglas. 

Univei^i^ of Lethbridge, Alberta 
(Canada). 

RatardBd Adults in the Community, An 
InvBstlgatlon of Neighborhood Atth 
tudes and ConearnB, 
1878, lOlp Executive Summary avail- 
able from PROJECT SHARI. 
8HR4004120 Available from Eric 
Document Reproduction Service, PO 
Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210. 

The development of attitudinal measures as- 
sociated with citizen response to the placement 
of group homes for retarded adults in their 
neighborhoods is discussed, and results and im- 
plications are considered from tes^ adminiiH^ 
tared to 7S adults living near a facility housing 
30 retarded adults. The study was designed t^^^ 
determine the factors that affect attitudes to^ 
ward integration of the mentally reterded with 
community life, knowledge about mental retar> 
dation, and the specific concerns that people 
have about the presence of retarded adults in 
their communityi An open^nded questionnaire 
administered to 20 people from middle and up* 
per-middle areas of an urban center probed 
these areas of anticipated concern: personal 1 
safety, economic aspectt, operation of tl^e v 
home^: and the possibility of the retarded adult 
being a nuisancejn the conimunity. Re8pojn€^^^ 
ents were blocked according to sex and^jiw^ 
imity to the group home^ and a brieflntei^im^ 
was conducted with all respondents to ;detef|| 
mine their previous contact with retarded pe^| 
pie* the nurnber of children in their home, tri^^ 
permanenigf^. of ittl(ithce^;.^j^ 
.8tatua,»age*Jirst language..lia^^^ 
religion^ end religiosity. The prlma^ conceritl^^ 
the subject waa the mechah^^ 
operation* followed in priority by safety and ecQ|^; 
nomic concerns and the nuisance concern;; 
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l^^bsd living oioSMt to tha home had the fewsit 
|(i€^€dms, as did those who had priivlous ai^ 
^Uiflil^ with mentally ratandad persons, 

f Knqwlj^|^a;a the mentally retarded also 
|^^j6orr|li^ Goncerns about the pres^ 

lifiinli^ic^j^ used in the study 

I'^l^lllfoHAcll^^^^ appehdlaes; tabular data 
pSill^ipiiil^^ are also provided. (AuthoF 
^lijbistric^ 

W^^^'- ■ ' • ■ ■■' ^ . 

- 296. Willoughby/Dorii M. 
^^[y : h the Blind, Bal^ 

timore, MD. . 

- SMR^MISi^ Na^ 
tional Center for the Blind, 1 800 John^ 
son Street Baltimore, MD 21230, 

r Of mral philosophy^and^raotioal sugges 
S^foi^ pimntsi^ blind ohildrari are 

^ irMwil^ infani^ through 

/^^.hlgh school. A general philosophy of blindness 
f^is^diip^^ provfdeia basfl for setting priori- 

V tier^^^^^ deveiopirig strategies for th# pei^onal- 
i ity and abllityVdeyelopment of blind ohildran. 
The blind child has the sam heeds find desires 
as any other child and should live a normal life 
with few rMtrictions. Suggestions are offered 
If onhowtp'oyercbme ob- 
J stacles likely to be encbuntered as a blind child 
; is helped in growth toward a responsible and 
Jndependi^nt adulthood. Issues discussed in^ 
C ollide play, learning/ the practical tasto of dally 
livifig^partial sight dealing with the attitudes of 
othiars, and what to tell blind childran about 
y their -blindness. Suggestions for facilitating 
i^od educMJ travel (orieritatlon and mobili^ 
r social relationships for the blind child are 
I gh^en^ Alsd p for helping a 

fnuitipla-4iandicap^ blind child. References 
^jand aJlitjsladdftsies of 
. .the . blind.are.provided.. 

29?< Wodarski, John S.j and Bagaroiii, Den- 
nis A, 

Bohsv/orst SoaM Work, 
: ^72 a .Munisl of Huiiian tan^eM AtaMim-^pril 1 
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8HR-00041fi4 Available from Human 
Sciences Presto 72 Fifth Ave., New 
York, NY 10011. 

Behavioral social work isformaliied in an effort 
to help educators in schools of social work In- 
corporate this empirically based knowledge 
Into curriculums, where it has been seriously ne- 
glected In the past Treatment techniques based 
oh dlfferant theories of Im^ reviewed, 
training procedures are outlined# and criteria for 
the assessment of competency for practicing 
behavioral social work are discussedv Attention 
is given to Individual, family^ a prac- 
ticer institutional and focletal inte^^ and 
supdrvislcm ^f 
thelM mathbds. A^ 
social workeHi Is described,'lhcl^ 
tlonal aspects of the currlculunii course content 
and beh|^iaral intemshlp. Issmm^ a^ deyelojp- 
nfents irt behiy 980's 
are projected; with dis 

use of aversiye lechriiquei, biofeedback, gener- 
alliition lind m^ 

cally based concept of human behavior, and 
comparative evaluation of various techniques. 
Also considered are competency criteria for 
practice, legal actions, macrolevel analysis, and 
prevention of behavioral difficulties. References 
and an index are provided. 

2§8. Women's Action Alliancei Inc., New 
York, 

How to OrganiM a Multl-S0rviC0 Worn- 
m'$ Cmnt&n 
Sep 76, 3Bp 

SHR^004a51 Available from Wom^ 
en's Action Alliance, Inc., 370 Lexing- 
ton Ave,; New York, NY 10017. 

This booklet is a working guideline for women 
interested in establishing a multlseivlce wom^ 
en's centen It describes the goalsr structures, 
and functions of such centers. The flist section 
discusses topics pertinent to organliing the 
centen communis outreach programsrlnforma- 
tion collectioni publicity; goalsrand a working 
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organliational ttruaturt. Two working otntei^ 
(ona in Iowa and ona in Naw York Cl^) are da^ 
aaribad as axamplas of organiMtlonal altarna- 
tivat^ Di|tail8 of looation, houi^ of oparationf 
ataff tralningi lagal oonsidaratlona, and fund* 
raiaihg ara providad. A aaeond saotion dit- 
ouaaaa aarvloas offarad by moat woman's oan^ 
taira^aa Wall as auggaitad apaeial projeots, Sam« 
pla program dasariptiona from multliaiviaa and 
aingia iMua woman's cantari/ with basle 
raaourct matarials, ara Inaludad. Subjaats dls- 
ouaaad ara Information and i^farral, oon^ 
aoiouinasa raising or support groups, work* 
shopSf tpaakars' buraauat newslattars, and 
amarganey housing. An axampla of tha single 
jasua oantar is tha famlnlst tharapy centar 
whioh providas famlniM eounsaling designad to 
halp woman davalop a haw awaranass, often by.^. 
raobgnlzing and axamining the often damaging 
efhiota of iha mora -'tradltiohar' psyehlatrlsti' 
and pi^hologl^v apprqaeh. Other single Issue 
oanMrajdMoribM rape crisis 

oantai^/ancl iinlv^^ aenters, A third 

saotlon of tha booklet is a diraotpry of multiset 
vioa woman's oentarSi Updata of 1973 edition, 

299s Wordent Marki and RosalllnL Gayle. 

Nuiritlon In Thsrapy With Substance 
1978;9p 

Pub. In tha Jnl. of Or* 
thomblaouiar Psyahiatry v7 n4 p249- 
267 1978. 

Biologloal, dIatH'alatad faotors fraquantly na* 
gla<^ad in aloohol and drug abuse iraatmant are 
ravif wra(d# and axamplas of how nutrition la Inta* 
gj^ciljfinto the Gouhselirig prooass ara pra* 

oal: oonaidara^^ neglaotad 
- imtriaatman^ pfahni^ 

tha aMump^^^ are 
nagilgibia is wrong^ NutrMpn and other diet- 
raiatad procassas have long bean known to af* 
fact phyaioal oognitiva^ and amotional funotion^ 
ing, and oailain kinds of amotional and bahav^ 



ioral problems are related to nytriant d^^ioienay 
and food Intoleranee, Mofoovar^ ther^ ^tn be 
little doubt that tha casual and ehror*'^ Msa of 
aleohol and other drugs laflds to wida^P^^ad vl^ 
tamin and mineral daflolanqlai, Dru^^4uead 
nutritional daflolanoles may ba the %V^9S% most 
frequent causa of malnutrition in A'^arlea. 
While there is controvaf^y ^ynround''^0 the 
prevalence of hypoglycaniia in tha S^neral 
population, there have ba0n olihicai r^P^fts of 
unusually high rates of hypoglycemia oondi- 
tlons of alcohoMapandent population^* ^at re* 
search on hypoglyeamla in thas% popglitions Is 
virtually nonaxistant Thaf® la ^iso a fl^owing 
eonsensus that dally overdosai ^f caff^''^^ oorv 
ititute one of the most widA^pre^d and '^^st ao* 
knowledged forms of drug abus^. ihis dlet^^ 
related factor Is seldom found in raP^^ on 
counseling processes. Attantlon |q diat'^Alated 
factors might ahhanca the tharap^yif^ PV'Ocass 
since some behavioral problerna stem ^'^'n the 
biochemical prpcass. Diet thouid be indis^ 
pensable part of a traatmant pir^^grafii/ ^'^d the 
clients heradltary background, pr^f ant diet 
and presenting symptoms^hoMId be ^^^^d by 
the counselor. Dietary couhsaling fh^uld ex- 
plore not only the beneficial niitritnt a^P^^a of 
food, but also the possibility of f^o6 i*itolar« 
ances and allergies. Referenoes ^re olta^^ An 
pandad vai^lon of a paper presented ^ tyni- 
posium and workshop at tha Fifth Natl^^^' Drug 
Abuse Conference In Saattl%t Wi., Ap^^' 1978. 

300. Young, Christine H^n^ wiiHam T.; 
and Collins, Jane, 

Providing Hmalth find ^oaM ^^n/ices 
M Illegal Aii&n FaffifM^ A DII0^^s for 
Community Agmnfii^s, 
1979, 1 0p 

SHR-d00414e Pyb, in %qq\s\ V^Ork in 
Health Care v4 nS pSOg^s^g Spring 
, '1979. ...^ 

Because 'of population prarauris In ^^^f^trles 
like Mexicoi illegal Immigratloh to ih^ United 
States is expected to InoreaM^ Tr4dltiori^"y« IHa- 
gal aliens from Mexico settled In rural '''^M of 
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Mth0 Southwstt, but iina« 1 970 thdy have btan 
y$;dl9p#md^^ ^t^ and am- 

,:ptoya^^ laborers in aKIes, Ettlmatei 

^lii^^diii^ and thair 

^ffi^^^OonAif social servioet are difficult to ob* 
l^^ttinWi^^^^^ national policy exitts, local com- 
x^^tini^ims^^^^ haw encoiiriterad many con- 
%;fii(^1b1^Mh their health and educational re- 
i:|^^i^M|nd the fact that illeaai aliens are 
? nc^le^ In planning for the illeg 

^ alien pbpu) ation; maternal jind child Ked|th care 
^^ ihbuld receive priority, f^ by emergency 
lit; icare/housing, and qcci^ safety. A group 

of social service and health professionals inter- 
lli^lewy^ * nd Isn- 

^%Quage:barriers alon^ withiamll^co stem- 
IjlmCntttt^m the illeaai itt't^^ with the 

|^:!^|ilr|1Min's use of health services. The practice of 
If marryih or having children to obtain citizen- 

ship cVeates additional prdbiema. Although pro- 
dividing services for aliens couid create many dif- 
;|^ficuities, it cbiild also prevent chronic health 
^^and' sdclal problems for children born In the 
. ;United States of illegal alien parents and could 

llMpi^^ rMations with the Mexlcan^meriaan 

community. References are included. 
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tha aidarly 

152, 158, 241,281,263, 276^ 

Day oara oounaaling and aduoation sarvicaa 

273 

Day oara aaivicaa 

223, 240, 280, 292 

Deoantralliad dallvary arrangamanta 
175 

Daolaion making authority 
269 

Dafanaa aarvloaa (lagal) 

$00 Lagal and dafansa sarvioas 

Dailvary arrangamanta (daoantrailiad) 

$00 Daoantralizad dallvery arrangamants 

Daiirary of human aaryioaa (organliatlonal/ 
admlniatrativa arrangamanta) 

$00 Organization/adminlstrativa arranga^ 
mants ra human iaivioas dalivary 

Dalivary (organliatlon, ooordlnatlon and 
oommurtloatlon ra aarvliiM) 

$00 Organization, ooofdinatldn, and eom- 
munloatipn ra sarvlaas dalivf ry 
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Dolivdry organiiations (human MrvliMa ) 

Smm Human service organizatiQni 

Demonatratidn prejMta 

Sm Lagiilation/rigulationa and fadtrally 
funded programa re integrated ser" 
vices 

Department ef Health, Idueatlon, and Wel- 
fare 

''Smm DHEW agenaies 

Dependent edult placement and ceunsellng 
aervieea 

187. 220 

Dependent edulte (prateotlve aervieea for) 
Smm Protectiva services for dependent 
adults 

Depreaaed arsons 

208, 287 

Determination of Individuel olient needs 
173, 264 

DHEW agencies 
187 

Direot aervice linkage methods 
162 

DIaabled or older ^reona (transportation 
for) 

Smm Transp5rtation for disabled or older 
persons 

DIaabled persons (phyalcally) 

See Physically disabled (long term/ 
permanent) 

Disadvantaged (eduoationaMy) 

See idueationairy disadvantaged/ 
illiterates 

Disaster relief aervieea 

220 

Diaaat^r viotima 
220 

■ h^ruy sbuae counseling aervioaa 
299 

Drug abuae edueation/information services 
184 

loonomioally diaadvantaged 

1S9, 241,267. 283 



iducation services 

175. 194, 200. 244, 259, 260, 286 

Iducatlonal counseling and information ser« 
vices 
173 

iducatlonal financial aid aervieea 
258 

Educational inatltutions (service^releted) 

See Seivice-related eduaational institu* 
tions 

Educational materials for the disadvantaged 

158,238 

Educationally disadvcntaged/llliterates 

238 

EEOC Services 

Smm Equal opportunity rights proi.^tion 
seivices 

Effeotiveneaa oauaed by aervloe integration 
Smm Program effeetiveness caused by ser^ 
vices integration 

Effeotiveneaa criteria and atandarda 

280 
Elderly 

189, 169, 183. 186, 219, 240, 251, 262, 
267, 275, 276, 213, 290, 291 

Elderly (tranaportation for) 

Smm Transportation for disabled or older 
persons 

Elementary/kindergarten students 
184, 223 

Emergency financial aasiatance for home re* 
pair 

179 

Emergency medical seivloea 

220 

Emergency mental health aervieea 

294 

Emergency ahalter care for dependent chih 
dren 

201 

Emergenoy ahalter aervieea 

220, 289, 260, 298 
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Emoti0n8lly disturbed adults 

208 

Emotionally disturbad minors 

20e. 232 

imploymant oounsaling 
173 

Impioymant davalopmant sarviees 

Sm Job dtvalopment servioas 

Employmant plaaamant and rafarral sar^ 
vieas 

$99 Job plaaamant and rafarral sarvlaas 

Employmant training sarvioaa 

Se9 Manpowar davalopmant and training 
sarvicas 

imploymant-ralatad sarvioaa 

247. 289. 260 

Envlronmantal protaotlon and sanitation 
aarviQaa 
194 

Equal opportunity rights protaotlon servioas 
288 

Equlpmant and aupplies (madloal) {provision 
of) 

S0m Provision of madloal iarvloei, aquip- 
mant and supplias 

Establiahmant/dayalopmont of day oara ser« 
vioaa 

229 

Eatabllahmant/davalopmant of group homa 
aarvioaa 

289 

Evaluation mathodology 

218 

Eviluatiofi of data/Information naadad for 
planning aaivioa syMam oparatlona 
280 

Evaluation of humin aarvloa aganolaa 

1M; 204, 282, 269 

Evaluation ^ huitian aarvloa aganolaa 
agalnat attindariia 

28B 



Evaluation of organiiational coordination 
mathods ra dalivery 

191. 192. 284 

Evaluation of aarvioa aystem opaiations at 
human sarvloa aganolaa 

268, 270 

Evaluation of aarvioa aystam oparations for 
tha aldarly 

189, 214, 240, 283 

Evaluation standarda for aarvlaa systam op^ 
aFations 

261 

Evaluation via oliant satlsfaotion 

283 

Existing sarvioaa (raorganizat^on of) 
$09 Rf organliation of human sarvioas 

Exploitation (protaotlon from abusa, naglaot 
or) 

$09 ProtaQtlDn from abuse, naglaet, or ax^ 
ploitation 

Extandad oara and nursing homa aarvioaa 

160, 188, 214, 262, 288, 291 

Eyaglass provision sarvioas 

$99 Proithasis provlilon sarvicas 

Facilitating oliant aocasa to aarvloa systam 

162 

Pamllias with dapandant ohildran 

IBB, 200, 224, 253 

Family orlala hotlinaa 

201 

Family orlsis Intarvantion aarvioaa (ra abusa) 

294 

Family Ufa aduoatlon aarvioaa 

IBS, 278, 296 

Family profilaa 

202, 287 

Fadaral amploymant programa 

197 

Fadaral f unda for rtglonal human sarvioaa 
197 

Fadaral govarnmant-prlvata organliation ra- 



164, 212 
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Psderal grants/funds for human serviees 
187,212,271 

F^daral human sarviM aganalas 

187,220 

Faderal Mrvlea-relatad aganelas 

202 

Fadarally funded pr^rama and legislation/ 
ragulationa ra intagratad aarviaaa 

S00 Legisldtion/regulations and fadarally 
funded programi re Integrated ser- 
vicei 

Fadarally funded programe ra integrated 
ai^rviMa 

169,271 

Padaratnonfederal govarnmant/prlvate or^ 
ganliatlon ralatlonahipa 
194 

Finanoial aaaiatanoe for eduoation 
Sea EduGatlonal financial aid services 

Finanoial aMiatance for housing 
163 

Financial management re human aervlce 
ageni^y 

S00 Human services agency financial 
management 

Food and nutrition sarvicea 

171, 259, 260, 271 

Food purohase aaaistanca services 
163 

Foster children 

21B, 237 

Foater families 

1B9, 236, 280 

FMter family oare (aerviees re) 

5m Services re foster family care 

Foater home aarvlcas 

Sea Services re iubstitute living/ 
residential arrangements 

Fundad programs ra Integrated services 
(f«N|arally) and legislation/ragulatlons 

4/#e Legislation/regulations and federally 
funded proyrams re Integrated ser- 
vices 



Funding 

239 

Funding (legislative/regulatory constraints 
re) 

S00 Uegiilative/regulatory constraints re 
funding 

Funds/grants (Federal) for human sen/lces 
$00 Federal grants/funds for human ser- 
vicdi 

General revenue sharing 

282 

Goal setting/policy making 

163, 189, 194, 196, 202, 239, 261. 271 

Goal setting/policy making for evaluation of 
servioe system operations 
216 

Goal setting/policy making' for human ser- 
vica planning 
181,213 

Goal setting/policy making for needs priority 
iilng 

2B3 

Goal setting/policy making for organizatiun/ 
administrative arrangements re delivery 

163, 204, 257 

Goal setting/policy making planning 
aapebilities/capaoity 

224, 231 

Goal satting/pollcy making re the elderly 

165, 240, 251, 262, 263, 276, 292 

Govarnance methods 

Sea Methods of governance 

Government funds/grants for human ser- 
vices 

Sa# Pederal grants/funds for human ser^ 
vices 

Government {linkages between different 
levels) 

$00 Unkages between different levels of 
government 



Government role In goal sotting/polioy mak^ 
ing 
224 

Oovornmtnt role In organiiing for human 
service planning 
231 

Grsnts/funda (Federal) for hunrien services 
S00 Federal grants/funds for human i@r- 
viaes 

Group home serviees 

209, 249, 295 

Guidance services (adoption^ pjaaement, Qnd 
•upervislon) 

5## Adoption placement iupemsion, and 
guidance services 

Handicapped (mentally) persona 
S00 Mentally handicapped 

Handicapped (physically) 

S00 Physically disabled (long term/ 
perminent) 

Health delivery services 

181, 197, 241, 256, 272 

Healths tdueatiom and Welfare (Department 
of) 

$00 DHEW agenaiei 

Heaith information and advooaoy services 
168 

Health services 

194. 241. 244, 263 

Health services (self-help) 

S00 Self-help health services 

Hearing testing and evaluation services 
216 

HIW agencies 

$00 DHiW agencies 

Higher education services 
166, 177 

Home nursing services 

171, 173, 190, 214, 227, 228, 246, 262, 
272 

Home or mobile meal aervlces 

164,291 



Home repair or renovatcon services 

179 

Homemaker services 

173. 23B, 245, 246, 262 

Hospital services (inpatient) 

Sbb Inpatient hospital services 

Housing assistance services (noninstitution- 

al) 

$06 Nonlnstitutlonal housing assistance 

serviaes 

Housing inspection servsces 
$00 Housing quality services 

Housing quality services 

219 

Housing relocation and allocation services 

244 

Housing (services re substitute living/ 
residential arrangements) 
$00 Services re substitute living/ 
residential arrangements 

Human relations services (community) 
$00 Community human relations services 

Human senrice organizations 

276 

Human services agency financial manage- 
ment 
246 

Human services delivery (organizational/ 
delivery arrangements re) 
$00 Organliation/administrative arrange- 
ments re human services delivery 

Human services (reorganization of) 

$00 Reorganization of human services 

Identification of providers 

178,256 

Identification of service gaps/shortfalls 

178, 181, 194, 263 

Ellegltlmata children 

218 

Illiterates 

Sm& Educationally disadvantaged/ 

illiterates 
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Impact evaluation (client) 

See Clitnt impact evaluation 

Improved sdrvlce delivery 

239 

Inadequate staff relations 
189 

Income insurance prcgrams 
162 

Inoome maintenance programs 

See Income insuranoa programs 

Inoome provision servioes 
244, 259, 260 

Income supplementation programs 
169, 244, 250, 283 

Information and data (confidentiality of) 

SmB Confidentiility of data and informa- 
tion 

Information and referral services Cnonalient) 
See Community Information and orga- 
niiatlon servloas 

Information servioes 

229, 279, 298 

Information services (community) 

See Community Information and orga- 
nization servioes 

Information/data needed for planning 

S0B Data/information needed for planning 

Inpatient hospital services 
178, 233 

Inpatient medical services 
294 

Inpatient rehabilitation services 
248, 253 

Inputs to planning activities 
167, 181, 194, 261 

Institutional services 

2B9, 260 

Insyranee programs (inoome) 
S## Income insurance programs 

Insurance programs/services 
283 



Integrated services (federally funded pro^ 
gramp re) 

See Fedtrally funded programs re inte- 
grated services 

Integrated services (legislation/regulations 
re) 

See Legislatlon/regujations re integrated 
services 

Integrative looal planning/programming 

275 

Integrative planning/programming 

194, 234 

Integrative planning/programming capabili- 
ties/capacity 
267 

Integrative planning/programming of men- 
tal health services 
174 

Integrative planning/programming of orga- 
nization/administrative arrangements re 
delivery 

285 

Integrative planning/programming of organ 
liational coordination methods re delivery 

234 

Integrative state planning/programming 
158 

Interagency communication mechanisms 

285 

Interagency personnel loaning 

265 

Interagency task forces 
193 

Investigations of possible child abuse/ 
neglect 

180, 293 

Job development services 
244 

Job placement and referral services 

187 

Job services 

Sm Employment-relited servlcai 
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Job trsining serviaM 

SmB Minpower deveJopment and training 
servicet 

Joint devefopmant of oporattng policies 
261 

Jaint devaSopm^nt of programs 
248 

Joint planning 
234 

Juridical servieis 
204, 278 

Juridical servlgas (publlo safety and law en- 
forcemant) 

Sb0 Publlo safety, law enforcement, and 
Juridioil services 

Juvanlla dalinquants 
151, 221, 278 

Lack of Qapabliltias/oapaQity 
194 

Lack of planning oapabflltlag/aapaotty 
299 

Lack of poiltloal support 
169 

Lack of sarvloa dalivery aapabilltlas/ 
capacity 

257 

Law enforcament, public safaty, and juridh 
cai sarvioas 
Sb& Public saftty, law enforcement and 
juridical services 

Law anforcamant sarvlcas 
279 

Lagal aid sarvlcas 

See Legal an^ defense services 

Lagal and dafanse sarvlcas 
230 

Legal authority/mandate 

268 

Lagislation/reguiatlons and fadarally funded 
programs ra integratad sai^lcas 
171 



Legislation/regulaiions re gntograted ser^ 
vicas 
185 

Ligislative prioritiss 
169, 244 

Leglslstive/regulatorv constrain i:s 
220, 221, 244 

Legislative/regulatory confitraints re deliv- 
ery 

197 

Lagislatlva/rtgulatory constraints ra eligibil 
ity requlramenti 
278 

Lagislatlva/regulatory constraints ra fund- 
ing 

185, 247 

Leglslaiive/regulatory constraints re orga^ 
nizatlon mandatas/rasponsibility 

278 

Linkage mathods (direct servica) 

See Direct service linkage methods 

Linkagas between different lavelt of gov- 
arnment 

267 

Linkagas re service followup 

229 

Living/rasidantlal arrangements (servfces re 
substitute) 

Sbb Services re substitute living/ 
residential arrangements 

Local govarnment^privata organization rala- 
tlonships 

282 

Local reorganization of human sarvioas 
191, 192 

Long^erm nonhospital medically related In- 
stitutional sarvlcas 

262, 268 

Low-Income workers 
163 

Management (govarnanca) methods 

See Methods of governince 
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ManL^amont information iystsms for orga- 
niiatlon/admlniatrative arrangements m 
daliverv 

229 

Mandate (legal authority) 

See Legil iuthority/mandate 

Manpower development end training ser- 
vices 
282 

Manpower development servicei 
See Employment^elated strvioes 

Measurement of servloe system cost sav- 
ings 

214, 272 

Medicaid 
163 

Medical services (emergency) 

Sbb Emergenwy medjcal ierviees 

Medical servlaes, equipment, and supplies 
{provision of) 

Sbb Provision of medioal servioes, equip- 
ment, and supplies 

Medically related institutional services (non^ 
hospital) 

Sbb Nonhospital medically related Institu- 
tional services 

Medicare 
214 

Mental health diagnostic/evalyatlon ser- 
vices 

270 

Mental health halfway house services 
170 

Mental health services 

151. 166, 178, 183, 190. 209, 227. 228, 
232. 2§9. 260, 298 

Mental retardation counseling and Informa^ 
tlon setviaes 
170 

Mentally handicapped 

175, 196. 197, 244, 268 

Mentally handicapped adults 

170, 172, 178, 233, 234, 277, 295 



Mentally handicapped minors 

233, 234 

Methods of governance 

242 

Migrants 

238 

Minor students 
193, 232 

Minorities 

215 

Minority adults 

241, 263, 293 

Minority minors 

293 

Minors 

232, 296 

Miscreant adults 
151 

Miscreant minors 

278, 279 

Needs determination (individual client) 

S&e Determination of Individual client 
needs 

Needs prioritizing 
169, 194, 239, 271 

Needs priorltiiing for human service plan- 
ning 

IBS, 196, 213, 231, 264 

Needs prioritizing for the elderly 

159, 219, 262, 263, 292 

Neglect, abuses or exploitation (protection 
from) 

See Protection from abuse, neglect, or ex- 
ploitatlon 

Neglected children 

201 

Noncltizen adults 

264, 274 

Nonfederal/private organizatiomFederal gov- 
ernment relationships 

S0B FederiUnonfederal government 
private organiiatlon relationships 
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Nonhospita! medically related institutional 
services 

185, 281 

Noninstitutional housing assistance hbt- 
vices 
173 

Nonstandard agency prooedures 
Sob Proctdural constraints 

Nutrition services 
244 

Nutritional training services 
299 

Nutritionally disadvantaged 

299 

Occasional meals served on site 
240 

Older persons (transportation for) 

SsB Transportation for disabled or oldtr 
persons 

Organliation^ coordination^ and communica- 
tion re services delivery 

225, 239, 242, 271 

Organization/administrative arrangements 
re human services delivery 
164, 185, 204, 208, 222, 242, 268. 284, 
290 

Organiiation/administrative arrangements 
re human services delivery for the elderly 
160, 165, 235, 251, 262 

Organization/administrative arrangements 
re mental health servioes delivery 
153, 174, 233 

Organizational coordination methods re 
delivery 

229, 234 

Organizing for human service planning 
248 

Organizing for human service planning for 
the elderly 

186, 251, 290 

Organizing for integrative human service 
planning 
248 



Organizing for local human service planning 

289 

Outpatient health services 

252, 266 

Outpstisnt medical treatment 

214 

Outpatient mental health services 

167, 205, 253 

Outpatient rehabilitation services 

248 

Outreach techniques for rural areas 
189, 167 

Outreach techniques for urban areas 

263 

Parents 
257, 287 

Peer counsfjllng 

184, 210, 222 

Personnel diivelopment/training 

156, 157, 161, 166, 182, 189, 210, 242, 
245, 284, 257, 297, 298 

Personnel development/training re services 
for the elderly 
154, 160, 195, 245 

Personnel evalu^^'on 
161, 182 

Personnel recruiting 
161, 254 

Physical rehabilitation diagnostic sttvices 

172, 248, 299 

Physically disabled (long term/permanent) 
158, 172, 173, 177, 179, 186, 187, 188, 
196, 197, 244, 247, 258, 283, 286 

Physically disadvantaged 

234, 245 

Placement, supervisiont and guidance ser^ 
vices (adoption) 
$06 Adoption placement, iupervlsion, and 
guidance isrvices 

Plan evaluation (service system) 
Sbb Service system plan evaluation 

Planning activities (inputs to) 
Sbb Inputs to planning activities 
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Planning eapabiiities/capacity theory and 
studies 
280 

Planning for 6rganl£ation/administrative ar- 
rangenionti r© human strvicas deiivery 
164, 204, 217, 231, 239, 293 

Planning (information/data needed for) 
See Data/information needed for planning 

Planning thsory and atudlos 
225 

Plan/program Informatian sharing 
248, 279 

Polios servicos 

Se^ Law enforoement services 

Political value judgments 
169,231 

Poor people 

See Eaonomically disadvantaged 

Preschoolers 

223, 232 

Prioiltizing (needs) 

Sb& Needs priorltiiing 

Priv«t# iionpwM sarvice delivery organiza- 
tions 

£22, 298 

Private orgsnliation/nonfederal govern- 
ment^ederal government relationships 
See FederaUnonfederal government/ 
private organization relationships 

Problem definition methods 
289 

Procedural aonstraints 
163 

Program effectiveness caused by services 
Integration 
155 

Prosramming Ontegrative planning and/or) 
S&& Integrative planning/progrimming 



Program-specific needs measurement/ 
forecasting 
241 

Prosthesis pravision services 
173 

Proteotion from abuse, neglect, or expk)ita- 
tion 

259, 260 

Protection services (consumer) 

See Consumer protection services 

Protective services for children 

207, 293 

Protective services for dependent adults 

220 

Provider acctis to funding 
298 

Provision of medical services, equipment, 
and supplies 

266 

Psyohiatric patients 

205 

Public education for community acceptance 

295, 298 

Public health services 

193, 259, 260 

Public inputs to planning 
186 

Public priorities 
231 

Public relations (agency techniques) 

See Agency/community relationship tech- 
niquei 

Public safety, law enforcement, and Juridi- 
cal services 
151, 194, 221 

Purchase assistance services (food) 
S&0 Food purchase essiitance services 

Quality assurance {service) 

See Evaluation methodology 

Recreation and cultural services 

194, 259, 260 
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Recruitment screening, and seldotion of 
foster homts 
217, 268 

Rggruitment, training and plaodment of 
voluntetri 
235, 288 

Referral iervioes for viotims of domestic yU 
olanoe 
201 

Referral sarvloos (Job plaoement) 

See Job plaaement and referral services 

Regional human servlae organliatioris 
S&e Human service organiiationi 

Regulationa/iagialatiort and federally funded 
programs ra intagrated sarvioes 
Sm0 Legislation/regulations and federally 
funded programs re integrated ser» 
vleti 

Ragulatory/iegtslatlve oonstraints 
$&0 Legislative/regulatory oonstraints 

Rahabilitation services (oorreqtlonaf) 
See Correetional services 

Rehabilitation sarvices (housing) 

Sbb Home repair or renovation services 

Removal of physical barriers to olient na- 
cess 
188, 197 

Renovation or repair sarvices (home) 

Sb0 Home repair or renovation services 

Reorganization of human sarvices 
164 

Rasidential arrangemants (services re sub- 
stitute living or) 

S&B Services re substitute living/ 
residential arrangements 

Rasource alloction 

285 

Rotardad (mantally) persons 
S&B Mentally handicapped 

Ratiremant housing sarvices 

251,291 

Runaway minors 
209, 278 



Sanitation and environment pratection ser* 
vices 

Sb& Environmental protection and sanita- 
tion services 

School services 

S&B Education services 

Secondary school minor students 

184, 200, 201, 222 

Self-help health services 

153, 168 

Senior citizen activity groups 

240, 291 

Service aooessibility to oliants 

185, 197. 250, 264, 274 

Service aecassibillty (to consumars} 

Sbb Consumer access to services 

Service delivery capabilities/oapaolty 

169,231 

Service delivery (dacantraliMd) 

See Decentraliied delivery arrangements 

Service delivery (organizatlan, aoordlnationt 
and communication re) 

Sbb Organiiation, co-ordination, and com- 
munication re services delivery 

Serv ce delivery (organization/ 
administrative arrangements re) 
Sbb Organization/administrative arrange-- 
ments re human services delivery 

Service delivery organizations 
Sbb Human service organizations 

Service outcome evaluation 
184, 270 

Service outcome evaluation against stands 
aros 
250, 266, 285 

Service quality assurance services 
Sbb Evaluation methodology 

Service system cost measurement/ 
forecasting 
239 

Service system models 

259, 260 
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Servioe systam plan evaluatien 

239 

Son/ice-rQieted eduoational mstitytians 
182, 254 

Servlods integration {legislatlon/rsguiations 
and faderally funded pFograms 

See Legislation/regulationi and federaliy 
funded programs re inttgrated ser- 
vioes 

Sarvlaes re abuse/neglect 
180, 201, 229 

Servieas re foster family care 
217, 237, 280 

Servlges re aubstitute llving/reiidentlal ar- 
rangements 
205, 209, 279, 280, 298 

Services (reorganization of) 

Sb& Reorganization of human sarvieas 

Shelter servioM (emergency) 

Sem Emergenay shelter servioes 

Sheltered employment services 
277 

Short-term nonhospital medioally related in^ 
stitutional servioes 
190. 227, 228, 281 

Sooial foreoasting 
241, 286 

Sooial Indicatora 

256 

Sooial indicators research 
211, 223 

Sooial security 
183 

Social aystems analysis 

223 

Socially disadvantaged adults 
186 

Socially diMdvantaged minors 
186 

Sociological constraints 
194 



Special education for phyiically disadvan» 
taged 

173. 240 

Special financial asslstancd for day care 
226 

Speolal noncourt services to protect chil- 
dren 

180 

Specialized curricula education services 
297 

Staff relations (inadequate) 

See Inadequate staff relations 

Standardiiation of planning activities 

268 

State administered services 

259, 260 

State government-private orgar!zation rela- 
tionships 

277 

State planning for the elderly 

168, 240, 292 
State/local legislation/regulations re human 
services detivery systems 

171.220 

Statewide reorganization of human services 
191, 192 

Statisticai data needed for planning 

229 

Students (college/university) 

See Adults or coMege/university students 

Students (minors) 
See Minor students 

Studies (planning theory and) 
See Planning theoi^ and studies 

Subjective evaluation methods 

216, 283 

Substate regional reorganization of human 
services 
191, 192 

Substitute living/residential arrangements 
(services re) 

See Services re substitute living/ 
residential arrangementi 
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Supervision, guidance, and placement (adop- Vocational education services 
tion) 158 

SBe Adop^n placement, supervision, and Vocational rehabiiitatmn services 
gmdance services ,72, 173, 187, 244, 248, 286 

Supervision of fottar residenoes 

217 

Supplemental seeyrity Income 
283 

Supplies and equipment (mBdfce!) (provisSon 
of) 

S&& Provision of madioal serviaei, equip- 
ment, and supplies 

Team approaeh to oase aoordlnatlors 
199 

Theory and studies (planning) 

$00 PIdnning theory and studies 
Therapeutic counseling 

154, 155, 176, 184, 195, 253, 257, 287 
Title XX 

16:» 

Training services (manpower) 

See Manpower devalopment and training 
sarvioes 

Transfer of teohnology 

269 

Transportation for disabled or older persons 
197, 239, 244, 296 

Travelers 

294 

Tutoring services 

275 

Unit cost determination 

272 

University students 

See Adults or aollage/university students 

Use of consultant services 
208 

Utilization Indexes 
264 

Victim advocacy programs/services 
201 

Victims of crime 
176,230 
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